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MACNSONS 


Contractin 1g En eineers 


PLUMBING and HEATING 


Main Office: 
151 - 161 TEHAMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Branch Office: _ 
131 CALIFORNIA DRIVE BURLINGAME, CALIF. 


Representatives In All Major Cities 


— Victor Equipment Co. 


Metal Cutting and Welding Equipment 


844 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


GArfield 3000 
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JOHNSON, DRAKE & PIPER 


INCORPORATED 


General Contractors 


700 CALIFORNIA BUILDING 
1736 FRANKLIN STREET 


OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone GLencourt 801 | 
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HALE BROS. 
California Stores 


Serving Northern California for 70 Years 
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The Legislative Program - - - Labor's 
Best Defense 


By ROBERT W. GILBERT, Labor Union Consultant 


“While the employer and employee may be equal before the law, 
their unequal bargaining power is obvious, and a bargain which 
results in an exploited worker is now recognized as a social 
menace.” —Dr. A. G. Taylor, noted authority on Labor Legislation. 


Both nationally and locally, the merchants’ and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions have poured millions of dollars into a ceaseless campaign to halt the 
upward trend of beneficial Labor legislation. This campaign is three-pronged 
in form: 

1—Introduction of vicious anti-Labor bills in Congress and the 
State legislatures, as well as initiative petitions. 

2—Issuance of false propaganda to the effect that “Labor is on the 
Saddle now just as big business was in the 20's. Unions are 
rich and powerful and no longer need government protection 
from the disadvantages of unequal bargaining power.” 

3—Exploitation of the needs of wartime production and now dur- 
ing the reconversion period, shortages of consumer goods, to 
condemn Organized Labor for all strikes, and subject unions 
to bitter editorial criticism. 

The purpose of this three-pronged attack is clear—to keep the Labor 
Movement on the defensive—to waste the time of union leadership and the 
funds of their organizations in fighting back so that they will not be available 
for an aggressive campaign to secure the passage of socially-useful legisla- 
tion. 

California No Exception 

California Labor is no exception in being the target of such attacks. The 
“Hot Cargo” act and ‘Right to Work’ initiative—the 1943 and 1945 Legis- 
lative “‘truces’”’ at Sacramento, violated by industry with its assortment of 
bills aimed at compulsory incorporation of labor unions, emasculation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and limitation of Labor's right to raise 
funds to defend itself from just such political attacks—the emergence of 
the DeMille foundation, and the actions of groups like the Women of the 
Pacific are all aimed at causing California to lag behind in protective legis- 
lation by putting the unions on the defensive. 

Now that the post-war period has begun, it is time to take stock and 
determine whether the time has come to resume the offensive legislatively. 
Warren’s Special Session 

On January 7, 1946, Governor Warren presented 53 recommended items 
to a special session of the California legislature. Included in this list are 
appropriations for housing, public works, child care centers and distressed 
school districts; repeal of the minors’ emergency war employment act and 
production act relating to hours of employment for women; enactment of 
a State full employment act, improvement of the Workmen’s Compensation 
laws and the establishment of a Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
All of these proposals of the Governor are worthwhile and should be passed 
but it must be pointed out that the more far-reaching of these measures have 
been on the legislative program of Organized Labor for some time. Further- 
more, his proposal for disability payments is almost an exact duplicate of 
that presented at the last regular session of the legislature by Senator Jack 
Shelley, president of the San Francisco Labor Council, and defeated by a 
slim margin. 

Above and beyond these highly important questions being considered at 
the special session, California needs several major additions to its statute 
books to fill the gap left by Federal Law. 

Specifically, serious thought should be given to starting an educational 
campaign on the need for (1) an Anti-Injunction Law; (2) a State Labor 
Relations Act, and (3) a State Wage and Hour Law. 

The lack of an Anti-Injunction Act in the State of California patterned 
after the Norris-LaGuardia Act governing the Federal courts too frequently 
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has permitted employers to use the courts to deprive Organized Labor of its 
chief economic weapon—the strike implemented by its by-product, the picket 
line. 

Injunctions have been issued here limiting the number of pickets in many 
cases, if not restraining all picketing, however peaceful. 

Arizona law, on the other hand, provides that no injunction can be issued 
by any court in any case between an employer and employees growing out of 
a labor dispute, unless there is a necessity to prevent damage to property or 
person. 


State Labor Relations Act 


The National Labor Relations Act only covers workers engaged in em- 
ployment “‘affecting interstate commerce.” This means that millions of 
workers employed in hotels, restaurants, offices, retail stores, laundries, etc. 
are excluded from the protection of the act. 

Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York have passed “baby Wagner 
Acts” while seven other States, including Colorado, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wisconsin have passed less favor- 
able State Labor Relations Acts. 

The advantage of speedier decisions and coverage of hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional workers makes the creation of a State Labor Relations 
Board ‘‘must”’ legislation, even if efforts to enact a statute modeled after the 
less favorable “Industrial Peace Acts’’ will have to be defeated along the way. 

State Wage and Hour Law 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (Federal Wage and Hour Law) has 
brought untold benefits to millions of workers. The Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator reports that since 1938 more than $85,000,000 has been paid to 
workers as penalties by employers who have violated the Act. Apart from 
these direct payments for violations, huge gains have been made in the form 
of indirect benefits where employers have voluntarily abided by the provisions 
of the F.L.S.A. The act has certainly meant a great deal to Labor but 
again the jurisdictional problem exists as in the case of the National Labor 
Relations Act for it does not cover those workers not engaged is interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for interstate commerce—exempts 
workers in agriculture and many allied industries. The present California 
wage laws only apply to women and minors. To fill this gap the California 
State legislature should pass a State Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Now is the time to begin planning for the introduction of such basic 
measures as these in the 1947 legislature—and the circulation of initiative 
petitions, if this proves necessary. Remember this year and 1948 are both 
election years. Labor should gain the political offensive and keep the offen- 
sive—bearing that fact in mind. 


Labor Camps 


The Division of Housing of the Department of Industrial Relations report 
that their field men are receiving increased demands from contractors for 
approval of bunkhouse and cabin type housing for their employees who are 
unable to secure housing in nearby cities and towns because of the tremendous 
influx of out-of-State persons who apparently have become permanent resi- 
dents. 


Contrary to History’s Lessons 


Even before peace is established or the outlines of international agencies 
for peace are finally determined, Congress is considering a drastic per- 
manent program for compulsory military training. Such a proposal is con- 
trary to the lessons of all history. In the war just ended the victory lay 
with the democracies that have consistently rejected that kind of prepared- 
ness.—American Federationist. 
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Teamster Meeting 
Next Month 


A stream-lined meeting of teamster local unions in the eleven western 
States will be called early in March, at Seattle, Western Conference of 
Teamsters President Dave Beck announced after meetings of the conference 
policy committee in Los Angeles last month. 

Meetings of the Highway Drivers Council and the executive board of 
the Dairy Employees Council met January 8-9-10-11 in Los Angeles. 

Comprehensively discussed at the recently adjourned Los Angeles meet- 
ings were current teamster industrial disputes in California. Actions and 
policy were also mapped on present disputes. Recommendations of a 
special subcommittee appointed to survey the danger of independent and 
leased operations to teamster wage scales and working conditions were 
adopted. They will be exhaustively studied by teamster attorneys and the 
legal research department of the Western Conference. 

A full report on the Western Cannery Council meeting in Sacramento 


Lvery Day 


Eliminate the Negative 


We have been informed by the American Cancer Society that the best 
ally of cancer is FEAR. People run at the sound of the word. Cancer cannot 
be controlled by ignorance and fear. Some 60,000 deaths a year may be 
prevented. if we eliminate some negatives and latch on to a few affirmatives. 

DON'T fear cancer. 

DON’T delay going to a doctor about suspicious symptoms 

DON'T apply ointments or salves. 

DON’T think cancer may not touch you. 

DO remember the cancer symptoms. 

DO ‘have periodic medical examinations. 

DO know the effective cancer remedies: X-ray, radium and surgery. 
DO remember that cancer may strike at you or any of your family. 


held prior to the policy committee meeting was given. Appointment of 
a director to head up the new council, a division of the Western Conference, 
was left to conference President Dave Beck. Offices of the new council 
will be established very shortly. 


More People Say! 


- BECAUSE IT'S 


MARIN-DELL 


Tops in Taste 
Tops in Richness 
Tops in Freshness 
Tops in Quality 


When You Say Milk—Say Marin-bell 


C4 


BUDDA—-AND MARIN-DELL AMATEURS 
Tune in very Saturday Night —KIRC, 8 p. m. 
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Joint Co-operation 
By British Groups 


Britain’s Trades Union Congress has nominated representatives to serve 
on the regional boards which are to be given an important place in Britain’s 
peacetime reconstruction. 

These boards bring together in all industrial area employers, trade 
unionists and representatives of the various government departments con- 
cerned in trade and industry. The machinery of the regional board de- 
veloped as a result of the needs of war production. With munitions manu- 
facturers centralized in Whitehall (London), it became essential to have 
some liaison with local firms. Steps had to be taken to see that the maximum 
use was made of machinery and that contracts were fairly and efficiently 
allocated. 

For the first time, trade unionists and employers were brought together 
officially, not to negotiate wages and conditions, but to plan joint measures 
for the improvement of production. 


Wartime Innovation Now a Permanent Feature 


Now the essentially wartime innovation is to become a permanent 
feature of peace. Whereas, formerly only the government departments 
concerned with munitions output were represented, Ministries concerned 
with civilian production and with planning now take their place on the 
boards. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, president of Britain’s Board of Trade, takes over 
the general responsibility for the boards from the Ministry of Production 
and their activity will be extended over the whole field of productive 
industry. 

They will keep local employers advised of government policy and will 
see that ministers are kept informed of the views of local leaders, both 
employers and trade unions. Their functions will be purely advisory; 
they will have no power to intervene in questions affecting wages and em- 
ployment, which will continue to be settled by ordinary established negotiat- 
ing machinery. 

Each regional board has an independent chairman selected from the 
industrialists, trade unionists, or other suitable persons. The chairman of 
each board will have the right of direct access to the president of the 
Board of Trade—an important step in cutting out “red tape.” 


Opportunity for All to Work Together 


In the words of the president of the Board of Trade, “not the least 
important contribution made to national needs by the wartime boards was 
the valuable understanding gained from collaboration and mutual co-opera- 
tion between government, employers and Labor interests. The boards 
provided an opportunity for all sides to work together and to discuss the 
broad questions of production and local and national needs in a way that 
had not been possible before in the industrial affairs of the nation. It 
will be an essential part of reconstruction that this valuable feature shall 
be retained and developed.” 

The regional boards will be the National Production Advisory Council 
on Industry, consisting of six representatives from two employers’ bodies 
—the British Employers’ Confederation and the Federation of British 
Industries—and six from the Trades Union Congress, together with the 
chairman of the regional boards. The president of the Board of Trade 
will be chairman. 


This experiment will be carefully watched by every section of British 
industry. It carries into a much wider field the tripartite idea of industrial 
government—employer, government, and trade union. 

The regional boards will fit into other plans for workicg groups in 
a number of key industries which will also consist of representatives of 
employers, employees and government, and will have the duty of reporting 
to the government on the minimum standards required to secure efficiency. 

At the bottom of the industrial hiararchy will be the Joint Production 
Committees in which the elected representatives of workers and the nomi- 
nees of management get together on production questions, while in the 
international field a triparitite organization will be developed through 
the International Labor Office. 


Labor Must Have Voice in Industry 
British trade union leaders believe that in these developments lies 
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the opportunity for building up an industry capable of ensuring good rela- 
tions between workers and management while at the same time harnessing 
the ability of both sides in the drive for increased production. In the 
words of Charles Dukes, T. U. C. chairman, ‘Trade unions can no longer 
be limited to matters affecting wages, hours and working conditions. — If 
industry is to serve the needs of the nation, and we think it must, it can 
only do so efficiently by the widest form of representative consultation. 
We stand for industrial efficiency to ensure a higher standard of life for 
our people.” 

Mr. Dukes went on to put his finger on a further point which will 
have to be worked out between industry and government during the next 
few years. He said, “Trade unions must also have a voice in the direction 
of industry.” In the view of the trade unions, this is a natural develop- 
ment of the joint machinery for the increase of production. They believe 
that the next stage must be an acceptance of a national policy which will 
organize industry not merely for profit, but for the national good. 


Important Decision ‘ 


An employer who chisels on pay due a worker under the Wage-Hour 
Act can’t escape his liability for double damages to the employee, even 
though the latter may be induced to accept a check for less. That highly 
important ruling has been laid down by the Supreme Court. The decision 
was hailed by officials of the Wage-Hour Division as a powerful weapon 
for enforcement of the act and as a body blow to sweatshoppers. In one 
case, a night watchman had been deprived of time and one-half pay for 
overtime over a two-year period. Later, the company offered him a check 
for $423 to cover the withheld wages. He accepted, but subsequently dis- 
covered he was entitled to double the amount under the Wage-Hour Act 
as ‘‘liquidated damages’’ for violation of the law.. 


On-the-Job Training Program 


Over 4000 institutions have been approved for training veterans as ap- 
prentices in 45 of the skilled trades. More than 1000 requests for approval 
of one-the-job training programs have been received by the Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards of the Department of Industrial Relations, of 
which approximately 50 per cent have been temporarily approved, 10 per 
cent finally approved and 40 per cent are being processed. This report is 
as of November 31, 1945. 


National Group Elects Officers 


The American Association of State Compensation Insurance Funds held 
its third annual meeting at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, November 25-28, 
1945, and elected the following officers: 

President, Paul Scharrenberg of California; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis 
Buffler of New York; Trustees, Wm. B. Lebherz of Maryland, Wm. C. 
Bishop of Michigan, G. L. Coffinberry of Ohio, P. E. Gurske of Oregon and 
E. B. Pennbacker of West Virginia. 


Get Out the Bed Sheet, Herschel! 


ATLANTA—(L.R.)—A fiery cross, visible for many miles, was planted 
atop Stone Mountain, Georgia, on October 20, 1945, heralding the emergence 
of the Ku Klux Klan into the open. Dr. Samuel Green, Grand Dragon, claims 
a Georgia membership of 20,000 for the klan. Although since the beginning 
of the year, Green had been working secretly at reorganizing the klan asa 
Nationwide “invisible empire,” he now publicly announces that the klan is 
no longer on a national basis, but consists of “voluntary” State groups. 


Ship That Took It 


TIRANA—‘What’s in a name?” In the case of the S. S. Cantakeit, 
the story of both her present and past—she can take it. The vessel regularly 
carries transshipped U. N. R. R. A. supplies from Italy to Albania. During 
the war she took it, too. Then she was an Italian coaster, known as the 
S. S. Adige and was heavily bombed and abandoned. The battered hulk 
was repaired in a Malta dockyard, rechristened the S. S. Cantakeit and put 
to peacetime use for U. N. R. R. A. 
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Judgment Begins im 
House of the Lord 


The Federal Council of Churches in America has, since 1912, stood 
for tRe right of collective bargaining and decent working conditions, and 
the constituent bodies in the council have generally done likewise. Today 
this declaration is usually construed to refer to workers in all major indus- 
tries, such as steel, autos, mines, railroads, and the like, and not to big 
businesses operated by denominations themselves, such as hospitals, col- 
leges and universities, theological seminaries and printing establishments. 
And the right to organize is interpreted usually to say to the worker, “You 
have the right to take all the risks, suffer intimidation, discrimination or 
discharge, even physical violence, while we stand by and watch what hap- 
pens.” Institutions of religion ordinarily do not consider themselves 
under obligation to provide funds and personnel to help workers win 
their rights. 

Many religious bodies have failed deplorably to put their own eco- 
nomic houses in order. This applies both to the local church and to the 
denominational organizations. For example, church janitors are probably 
among the worst paid workers in the country. The policy often is to 
employ someone on part-time, who needs to supplement a meager income. 

Or janitors may be older persons disqualified for work in regular indus- 
try. These attendants rarely know anything about unions and they are not 
covered by social security legislation. Because of their loyalty to the church, 
they often take it on the chin. Too often there is no thought-out employee 
policy with respect to hours and wages, sickness, vacation, or adequate 
care upon retirement. 

One pastor known to the writer who serves a large congregation in 
an eastern city has taken the matter of the ideals of his denominaiton to 
heart and with the full consent of his people worked out a retirement 
scheme for his janitor, organist and office secretary. 


Strong Temptation to Shop Around 


A point at which the local minister and the church board often fall 
down is in the matter of printing. I have hundreds of letters from minis- 
ters in my files, but very, very few letter-heads bear the union label. The 
temptation is still strong to shop around to get the lowest price, regardless 
of the pay and working conditions in the print shop. Religious leaders 
and laymen rarely have any feeling for the long, hard stuggle of the Allied 
Printing Trades to turn unhealthy sweatshops into decent places to work. 
Every failure of churchmen to recognize this is a distinctly anti-social act, 
for patronizing unorganized printers is a constant threat to hard-won 
standards. 

Churches too often fail to employ union labor when they build or 
repair. One pastor with whom I talked shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“I am in charge of the spiritual affairs of the congregation, and have 
nothing to do with the material matters.” In the same city another minis- 
ter, serving a large and conservative congregation, held a different view. 
The interior of the church was to be redecorated. He knew his committee 
was tight financially and anti-labor. He took the problem to the business 
agent of the Painters’ Union. The latter was sympathetic and persuaded 
his local to contribute in labor the difference between what scab work and 
union work would cost. Thus a compromise was effected in which the 
church honored the union and union members contributed to a worthy 
cause. 

The failure of denominational boards and educational institutions of 
religion is much more serious, in a way, than the infractions of the local 
church. We look to them to set a better example. 

My experience is that theological seminaries are greatly at fault. Here 
is where the prospective minister should be getting some demonstration 
of the economic implementation of his Christian ideals, as well as grades 
and a degree for his ability to store up knowledge. Many administrations 
administrators dread the very thought of dealing with a union. There is 
something abhorrent and upsetting about the whole business. It is easy 
for them to rationalize that unions are led by racketeers, that the officers 
are corrupt, or that Communists are in control. Another illusion which 
they sometimes try to hide behind is “‘that fine family spirit” that is said 
characterize their particular institutions. ‘We get along congenially here. 
Any worker can bring his grievances to me. The union would spoil all this.” 


Matter of Denominational Printing 
Another point at which judgment should begin is in. the -matter of 
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denominational printing. The most dramatic case in point today is the 
moral and financial support a few’ leading denominations give to union- 
busting by spending hundreds of thousands of dollars on church school 
and other religious literature at the R. R. Donnelley and Sons Lakeside 
Press in Chicago. A Religion and Labor committee, including a Protestant 
clergyman, a rabbi, a Catholic priest and a Negro pastor, after having 
made a careful survey, issued a report charging the company with racial 
and religious discrimination. Briefs for the War Labor Board prepared 
by the Chicago Printing Trades Unions tell a long and painful story of 
union-busting tactics, including blacklisting, intimidation and positive re- 
fusal to employ union printers. In combatting the unionizaton of its 
employees, the Donnelley company has been sustained by the patronage of 
large, powerful concerns. 

. . This is the kind of company the American Bible Society, and the Boards 
of Publication of certain Protestant denominations keep when they help 
beat down union standards. Yo this day the company declines to bargain 
in good faith, even though the union won a N. L. R. B. election last 
November. 


This failure to implement the creed on collective bargaining is not 
regional, but Nation-wide. Our attention has been drawn recently to the 
fact that the huge printing establishment of the Methodist Church located 


in Nashville, Tenn., is unorganized. It does an immense and profitable . 


business, printing not only general church literature but volumes written by 
church men whose books have much to say about Christian ideals. 


In an effort to get at the truth I talked with both the publishing house 
manager, a Methodist, and the head of the Typographical Union seeking 
to organize the plant, who is also a Methodist. When I suggested to the 
former that the workers in the plant might be afraid to organize, he denied 
that fear was a deterrent and declared, “It’s up to the employees to decide 
what they want to do.” Asked whether, as a Methodist, he would be glad 
to see his church creed on matters of Labor put into practice, he answered, 
“T refuse to say anything that could be interpreted either way.” 


Three Approaches to a Solution 


When I asked the union head what the Church, or the Religion and 
Labor Foundation could do to help in the organizing process, he replied, 
“Help us relieve the place of fear.” Then he told how he had tried to get 
work there during the depression, but failed because he refused to quit the 
union. ‘They still asked whether the applicant is a union member. The 
plant never hired union help until the shortage compelled it to,” he testified. 
Which Methodist was I to believe? 

There are at least three approaches to a solution. First, administrators 
and faculties of theological seminaries must re-think the content and 
method of theological education. This reconsideration will mean more 
than adding a course in social ethics, with a passing reference to Labor. 
It will take more than such a concession, grudgingly given by those who 
guard the old classical subjects. To recall an expression of Professor George 
Coe, this would be like adding a side vestibule of freedom to a cathedral 
of conformity. Just to add a label to a printed document (to esthetic souls 
it looks too much like a bug) seems such a silly bit of ceremony, until 
the act is related to a full understanding of the historic role of Labor in 
society. Surely this whole area of life deserves a logical and proportionate 
place in an educational set-up in keeping with the times. There is not 
a daily paper or a weekly journal worthy of attention whose headlines do 
not regularly shout at the reader about Labor, social unrest, unemployment, 
cutbacks, reconversion, A. F. L., C. I. O., N. L. R. B., W. L. B., N. A. M., 
C. of C., cartels, monoplies, O. P. A., and what have you, and yet hun- 
dreds of seminary students go out almost completely unaware of the issues. 
Having no historical and economic ground on which to base their judg- 
ments they fall for misrepresentation and often wilt at the first suggestion 
of a conservative layman that they had better stick to the gospel and preach 
what will bring peace and quiet to the soul. These students have never 
been fully convinced that Christianity has an economic responsibility, both 
for the ends of life and the methods of realizing the goals. A revised 
curriculum will see that their studies are broadened and that they will have 
personal contact with the leaders and members of the Labor movement, 
which, I believe, has done more than any other movement to put an economic 
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4S Years of Progress 


KEY SYSTEM extends its heartiest best wishes to the Labor 

Clarion on the occasion of the 45th Anniversary of its found- 

ing. 

As the official publication of the Central Labor Council of 

San Francisco, the Clarion has chronicled many events in the 
) progress of the labor movement in the West. Its pages have 


recorded epic developments in labor-management relations. 


KEY SYSTEM, serving the transit requirements of the ten 
commumities on the east shore of San Francisco Bay, has long 
had friendly relationships with the A. F. of L. unions repre- 
senting tts employees. Key System operates under 100% 


A, F. of L. agreements; with union shop and check-off. 


Key System 


(Locally-owned, Locally-managed) 


CT yk CFD 
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1945 


Accident Roundup 


Big things happened in 1945. The war ended. The atom bomb 
busted. Taxes began to come down. Cost of living started rising. And 
Mr. Bonner was shot by a duck. 

Mr. Bonner is, of course, Mr. Stanley J. Bonner of Houston, Tex., as 
every duck now knows. On a fine October day he grabbed his trusty 
automatic pistol and ventured out into the back yard to shoot a couple 
of domestic ducks. Duck No. 1 fell at the first shot. But Duck No. 2, 
a more aggressive type, leaped at Mr. Bonner, jarred his arm and caused 
the gun to go off. The bullet hit Mr. Bonner in the knee. The duck? 
Still alive and sassy. 

Wacky? Sure. But no wackier than a lot of other freak accidents 
that happened in 1945. For a roundup by the National Safety Council 
reveals that come war, come peace, people go right on having the darnedest 
things happen to them. To wit: 


Accident the Hard Way 

Every year someone lets a train pass over him without serious results. 
In 1945 it was Jesse Spitzer of Denver. Mr. Spitzer did it the hard way 
by first having himself an auto accident. This threw him through the 
roof of his car and landed him on his back in the middle of the track 
just as the train came along. Mr. Spitzer lay quietly and securely until 
the engine and long string of freight cars had roared over him, then found 
he had broken a leg—in the auto accident. 

Whether it was a suicide pact or just an accident, no one will ever 
know. But when Miss Bette Boren of Marinette, Wis., returned home 
one day last March, she found the family’s two dogs on the floor, over- 
come by gas. They had, in some manner, turned on the stove. They were 
revived, and haven't tried it again. 

Taxi Driver Ethel Sheffield’s cab skidded into a lamp post in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, one 16-below-zero night last January. She was knocked 
unconscious and might have frozen to death if a fire alarm box on the 
lamp post hadn’t been set off by the crash, bringing firemen to the rescue. 

It’s odd enough, perhaps, when a fire starts itself and then puts itself 
out. When it happens twice the same way, you begin to wonder. But 
once in Utica, N. Y., and again in Dark Harbor, Me., the sun’s rays, passing 
through a bottle of water in a truck, set fire to the floor of each truck, 
only to have the heat of the fire break the bottle and the water put out 
the flames. 

Probably the most embarrassed firemen in the country were the mem- 
bers of the volunteer department of Columbus Manor, IIl., the night an 
exploding gasoline tank in a pumper wagon set fire to the fire station. 
Unable to get their own equipment out of the station to fight the flames, 
the Columbus Manor laddies had to look on glumly while firemen from 
nearby towns did the job. 


Conked by Milk Drinking Baby 

Mrs. Edward Comfort of Brooklyn was driving through Virginia, 
her 15-month-old baby riding happily beside her in a basket strapped to 
the seat of the car. So far as Mrs. Comfort knew, there were no hard 
feelings between her and the baby. But the child suddenly stopped con- 
tentedly drinking milk out of a nursing bottle, swung the bottle lustily 
and conked Mrs. Comfort neatly on the head. Dazed, she let go the 
wheel and the car overturned in a ditch. Neither mother nor baby was 
hurt. 

Not so allergic to a thump on the head is Charles Anderson, a hardy 
resident of Los Angeles. Mr. Anderson, in fact, has reason to regard him- 
self as practically indestructible. .He was repairing a wall one day when a 
concrete block fell from a fourth-story scaffold and hit him smack on the 
head. He reeled into the street, just in time to be struck down by Policeman 
Jess Haenel’s motorcycle. He recovered satisfactorily from both accidents. 

And Mrs. Dorothy Jensenius was walking in Chicago’s Loop one day 
when, lo and behold, a bucket came hurtling down and hit her kerplunk. 
It had been dropped by a dismayed window washer seven stories up. A 
shoulder injury to Mrs. Jensenius and a dent in the bucket comprised 
the damage. 

One of life's little mysteries to doctors and economists came when 
17-month-old Larry Lingle of Harrisburg, Pa., swallowed a nickel and 
coughed up a penny. 

In Toledo, Mrs. Margaret Cook’s car blew a tire at a railroad crossing 
and careened down the tracks toward an approaching freight train. The 
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By PAUL JONES 


Director Public Information, Regional Safety Council 


auto struck a signal switch and threw a red block against the train, auto- 
-matically stopping it. 
Used Dynamite Stick for Machine Pin 

When a pin in her washing machine broke off, Mrs. Axel Soder of 
Makinen, Minn., looked around the house for a substitute pin and finally 
found something she thought was just the thing. She sawed off the end 
of it and started to hammer it into the machine. She might have done 
it, too, if the substitute pin hadn’t exploded and blown her clear across 
the room. She had selected a stick of dynamite. 

No year would be complete, of course, without someone falling safely 
out of a third-story window onto a cement sidewalk. The 1945 fall-out 
girl was Beverly Kay Schwartz, 20 months old, of Maywood, III., who 
escaped with a slight head injury. : 

Just to be different, a Chicago baby took his mother along with him 
when he went for a two-story plunge to the street. The year-old child 
slipped from a porch railing. His mother, Mrs. Aurdey Hudson, grabbed 
for him, got him, lost her balance, and mother and son fell together. 
Neither was seriously hurt. 


Most farsighted plunger of the yeat was James Hearn of Seattle, who 
fell three floors down an air shaft to land cozily in an easy chair. 

A lot of people stick their necks out in various ways, but not so spec- 
tacularly as did Virginia Triplett, an elevator operator in St. Paul. Miss 
Triplett was leaning her head outside the elevator on the first floor when 
the automatic doors closed. Passers-by tugged at the doors by hand until 
they could be opened by mechanics. 

Every returning G. I. is mighty glad to see the family again, but few 
are so vociferous in their greetings as was Soldier Frank Chlan of Baltimore. 
He gave his mom a hug so big it snapped several of her ribs. 


Accidents in Hollywood, Yet! 

In Hollywood, where anything can happen, ‘Sunset’ Carson, six-foot- 
five cowboy movie actor, went to the studio hospital for an aspirin to 
help his headache. Coming ouj, he struck his head against the door frame, 
keeled over unconscious and had to have four stitches taken in his scalp. 

As Mrs. Clara Wagner accompanied a sick friend to a Chicago hospital, 
the ambulance in which they were riding turned a corner so sharply that 
the rear door flew open and Mrs. Wagner was catapulted into the street. 
She was returned to the ambulance, and continued the journey as a patient. 

Just to prove that America hasn’t a corner on freak accidents, a wind 
storm in North Adelaide, Australia, scared a deliveryman’s horse into run- 
ning away, but also blew the deliverman. ahead of the horse in time to 
stop it! 

Back in America, a mouse ran up the steering wheel of an automobile 
driven by Hollis Lee Randolph of Topanga, Calif. Mr. Randolph, who 
couldn’t have been more startled had it been an elephant, lost control 
of his car, ran it into a ditch and turned’ it over. Neither he nor the mouse 
was hurt. 

And just as a reminder of how tough things really were during the 
war, Michael Babich walked up to a fellow worker in Newark, N. J., 


during the height of the tobacco shortage, facetiously asked for a cigarette, 
got one, and fainted! 


Tax Gift—Credit Uncle Sam 


Uncle Sam should really get the credit for bonuses distributed by many 
employers to employees during the holiday season, in the opinion of that 
astute spokesman for business, the Wall Street Journal. It points out distri- 
butions have been made by concerns which scored handsome profits during 
the year, and recalls that they may be deducted from tax returns The Journal 
predicts that things will be different at the end of this year, when the surplus 
tax will not cut into earnings. 


Stassen for Labor 


Harold E. Stassen, former governor of Minnesota, told the National 
Association of Manufacturers they should not put legislative shackles on 
Labor’s right to strike. “If you pull down the House of Labor you will, 
pull down the House of America,’”’ he said in a talk at a session which' 
elected Robert R. Wason to succeed N. A. M. President Ira Mosher. 
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Greetings and Best Wishes 


Hon. Richard J. Welch 
REPRESENTATIVE 
FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


ALWAYS ... ASK FOR and SMOKE 


UNION MADE PRODUCTS 


of BROWN and WILLIAMSON TOBACCO COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky 


BUY VICTORY STAMPS AND BONDS 
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Congressional 
Quiz 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY “CONGRESS?” 
Congress is the legislative body of the United States. It is made 
up of the House of Representatives and the Senate. Senate and 
House together are known as Congress. 


WHAT IS A CONGRESSMAN? 
Technically a Congressman is a member of either House or the Senate. 
In practice Congressman is the term usually given a member of the 
House. The accurate term for a member of the House is Representative. 


HOW DO YOU ADDRESS A MEMBER OFF THE HOUSE? 
Hon. Richard J. Welch, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
HOW DO YOU ADDRESS A MEMBER OF THE SENATE? 
Hon. Sheridan Downey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
WHEN ARE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED? 
All members of the House serve two-year terms. They all come up 
for election in even-numbered years. Senators are elected for six-year 
terms. One-third of the Senate is up for election every two years. 


HOW MANY MEMBERS ARE THERE IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES ? 
435 members. 


HOW MANY MEMBERS ARE THERE IN THE SENATE? 
96 members. 


HOW IS THE NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES IN THE HOUSE 
DETERMINED? 
Under the United States Constitution the number of representatives 


ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS 
SHIP CARPENTERS 


Information Concerning 
United States Congress 


changes with State populations. Total number of representatives from 
each State is based on the census taken every 10 years. The State 
legislature determines how these representatives are apportioned within 
each State. 

The constitution provides that each State shall have at least one 
representative. 

NOTE: State legislatures in most cases divide up the congressional 
districts to give an edge to rural areas, and prevent Labor from exercis- 
ing its full numerical strength in congressional elections. This explains 
“gerrymandering” or the zigzag shape of most Congressional districts 
in industrial states. 


California Congressional Representatives 


UNITED STATES SENATE— 
Sheridan Downey, William F. Knowland. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENT ATIVES— 
Jack Z. Anderson, Helen G. Douglas, Clyde Doyle, Alfred J. Elliott, 
Clair Engle, B. W. Gearhart, Frank R. Havenner (San Francisco), 
Ned R. Healy, Carl Hinshaw, Chet Holifield, Ed V. Izac, J. Leroy 
Johnson, Cecil R. King, Clarence F. Lea, G. L. McDonough, George 
R. Miller (Alameda), George E. Outland, Ellis E. Patterson, John 
Phillips, Harry R. Sheppard, John H. Tolan (Alameda), Jerry Voorhis, 
Richard J. Welch (San Francisco). 


500 Generals Retired 
A great deal of army “brass” is being shunted to the sidelines. Since 
last July, the War Department announces, about 500 generals have been 
retired. There are still 1040 on the list, but that figure will be cut to 540 
by next June, it is stated. That will still be 440 more than before the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. 


BOILERMAKERS 
JOINERS 


UNITED ENGINEERING CO., Ltd. 
DRY DOCKING 


All Types of Engine and Ship Repairs and Installations 


Cee 


298 STEUART STREET 
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Freedom of the Air 


By PHILIP PEARL, A.F.L. Publicity Director 


In a free country like ours, no one has a monopoly on the air. That 
goes not only for breathing but for broadcasting. 

Radio stations operate not through rights of possession but under gov- 
ernment license. Each licensed station is assigned a specific wave-length 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 


Since most stations are operated for private profit they must sell part of 
their broadcasting time to sponsors who wish to advertise commercial prod- 
ucts. News programs as well as entertainment are sponsored by business 
firms. Inevitably, the views of big business have in this way dominated 
the air waves. 

Now Organized Labor can’t compete with big business in paid advertis- 
ing. It just doesn’t have the money. But even if it had, the rules of the 
National Association of Broadcasters have been interpreted by most net- 
works as forbidding sale of time on the air to Labor Organizations. 

Fortunately there is another side to the picture. The code of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters encourages the extension of free time— 
to Labor organizations as well as others—for the discussion of public prob- 
lems. And the Federal Communications Commission requires all stations 
to devote part of their broadcast time to such discussions. 

On this basis of freedom of the air, the American Federation of Labor 
a year ago appealed to the four major networks to provide it with time 
for a regular series of weekly radio programs throughout the year. Three 
of the networks responded favorably—the National Broadcasting Company 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. When the fourth network refused to provide time for a regular 
weekly series, the American Broadcasting Company volunteered to double 
its time contibution. 

The American Federation of Labor wishes to express its sincere apprecia- 
tion to the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the American Broadcasting Company for according Labor a 
measure of freedom of the air. It is also worth mentioning that in no 
case has the American Federation of Labor ever encountered any attempt 
to censor its scripts or to interfere with its freedom of expression on the air. 


FRIENDS... 


YES 


YOUR credit is good at 
GENSLER-LEE 


"THE FRIEND OF LABOR FOR 43 YEARS" 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 
SILVER 


17 sTORES IN THE WEST TO SERVE YOU 


818 MARKET STREET 
2644 MISSION STREET 


San Francisco 


GENSLER - LEE 


“Home of the HAPPYHEART Wedding Rings” 


When You Ask Your Grocer For 


DAIRY BELLE MILK 


You Get the Finest Fresh Milk Available and You Help a 


Local Co-operative Association 


DAIRY BELLE FARMS, 2065 OAKDALE AVE. 
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The Story of 
Labor in 1945 


Many Labor papers have carried reviews of the Year 1945 in their 
columns. Editor A. I. Davey, Jr., in the Cleveland Citizen, official A.F.L. 
publication for Cleveland, Ohio, developed one of the finest summaries 
of the year. We are sure readers of the Labor Clarion will find it interest- 
ing as the digest will refreshen the memory on many important and vital 
issues that confronted Labor of the Nation in 1945. 


JANUARY—Top army, navy officials praise Labor for war production 
record . . . Anti-Labor Ball-Burton-Hatch bill denounced by unions . . . 
President Roosevelt's manpower draft request condemned by all Labor . . . 
Army operates 16 Montgomery Ward properties ... A. F. L. and C. I. O. 
carry fight against wage freeze to White House . . . Cutbacks begin to hit 
war plants . . . All national union conventions for 1945 ruled out... 
Union-busting Christian-Americans spread anti-labor law efforts through- 
out South. 


FEBRUARY—Union-opposed slave labor bill passes House, 246 to 168 
. .. World Trade Union Conference opens in London . . . Slave labor bill 
junked in Senate . . . Labor members denounce W. L. B. report by public 
members asking retention of wage freeze . . . A. F. L. asks 75 cent hourly 
wage minimum . .. A. F. L. and C. I. O. unions oppose peacetime draft. 


MARCH—U. A. W.-C. I. O. votes 178,231 to 98,186 to retain wartime 
no-strike pledge . . . John L. Lewis demands 10-cent-a-ton royalty on each 
ton of coal mined and 238,418 soft coal miners vote 8 to 1 to authorize 
strike . . . Supreme Court outlaws sweatshops . . . Labor shocks Congress 
with O. P. A. figures showing wartime profits up to 540 per cent of 
pre-war . . . Brass hats scheme for passage of new work-or-jail legislation 
. . . Labor testifies for strengthening of price controls . . . F. D. R. names 
special committee to study guaranteed annual wage . . . Labor condemns 
cutbacks coming without adequate warning . . . Union-busting super- 
seniority ideas in midwest plants fought by unions. 


1945 Was Year That History 


Will Record as Momentous 


APRIL—Labor and the Nation mourn President Roosevelt’s death .. . 
Labor-management charter signed by A. F. L., C. I. O. and Chamber of 


Commerce . . . Truman’s Senate record reviewed and found nearly 100 
per cent pro-Labor . . . Shipyards and auto plants bear brunt of increasing 
cutbacks . . . Pennsylvania miners vote 8 to 1 for strike . . . Filibuster 


threatens F. E. P. C. funds . . . American Legion employment conference 
emphasizes breach between Labor and Legion . . . Unions fight processor's 
use of meat shortage as excuse to boost prices and profits. 

MAY—V-E Day celebrated as Labor stays on the job . . . Truman 
blasts Labor hopes fof? relaxation of wage freeze . . . United States seizes 
363 anthracite mines bringing total to 599 . . . V-E Day found War Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt demanding power to force transfer of workers 
from one job to another . . . Supreme Court upholds portal-to-portal pay 
... A. F. L. announces no possibility of its joining newly formed World 
Federation of Trade Unions . . . Labor supports Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill for health insurance and expanded social security . . . Schwellenbach 
named Secretary of Labor. 

JUNE—Truman asks Congress to take “emergency action” to hike 
unemployment compensation to $25 a week . . . Organized Labor will pur- 
chase more than 50 per cent of Nation’s Seventh War Loan quota of $4,000,- 
000 . . . Food shortages still a mess as Representative Clinton Anderson 
takes over as Agriculture Secretary . .. . Truman, after conferences with 
Green, Murray, refuses to junk wage freeze . . . Federal court approves: 
federal seizure of Ward properties . . . Labor-management charter dies as 
A. F. L. council objects to procedure for setting up a national committee 
to implement the charter . . . Supreme Court rules against deportation 
of Harry Bridges, president of I. L. W. U.-C. I. O. . . . Bilbo filibuster 
chokes F. E. P. C. bill . . . Take-home pay drops sharply all over U.S... . 
N. L. R. B. celebrates 10th anniversary . .. W. M. C. study, reveals myth 
of high wartime wages. 

Continued on Page Thirty-five 
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Fact Finding 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY, Chief Counsel for A.F.L. 

Fact-finding is now being offered to the American people as a brand- 
new method of settling Labor-industrial disputes. It is nothing of the 
sort. 

Collective bargaining constitutes the original and most effective form 
of fact-finding. It provides for fact-finding by those in the best position 
to know the facts, namely—the employer and the union representing his 


employees. 7 
Of course, it happens occasionally that collective bargaining breaks down 

when Labor and management cannot reach an agreement on the facts. 
But that doesn’t necessarily mean that a strike or lockout must inevit- 


ably ensue. 

Intelligent Labor and intelligent management have worked out a solu- 
tion for such deadlocks. It is a simple one. They agree in advance that CAKES 
if they cannot reach an accord on any point in dispute, the facts shall be 
submitted to an impartial outsider for decision. 

This procedure is known as voluntary arbitration. It is completely - COOKIES 
fair to both sides. It protects the public from inconvenience from strikes 
or lockouts. For these reasons it was unanimously endorse by the recent 
Labor-management conference. 


Now let us contrast such voluntary arbitration with fact-finding by CRACKERS 
government boards, as Proposed under the Norton bill, which is pending 
in Congress. Voluntary arbitration absolutely prevents strikes and lockouts 
by agreement of the parties involved. The Norton bill merely suspends 
strikes and lockouts for 30 days under penalty of court injunction but per- ° : 
mits them thereafter. Under ee sees both sides ae in Union-Made —. Union-Sold 
advance to accept the decision as final and binding. Under the Norton bill 
either side can reject the findings of the government board. 

Another advantage of voluntary arbitration is that Labor and manage- 
ment pick their own arbitrator by agreement. Under the Norton bill, ' 
the members of the government board are to be named by the President. MOTHER S CAKE & COOKIE CO. 
Under different administrations, it is conceivable that the appointees might 
either be pro-Labor or anti-Labor, depending on the views of the President 
in office. At any rate, neither Labor nor management would have any 


voice in the selection of the arbitrators and therefore would lack confidence 
in their impartiality. 


You Can Depend on 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


Highest Quality 


UNION MADE 


Work Clothes and 
Industrial Uniforms | 


For the big job ahead as soon as production catches up with de- 
mand LEE garments will be plentiful at leading stores. FOR—Top 
Quality, Exclusive Fabrics, Tailored Sizes, look for the FAMOUS 
LEE label. 


Buy with confidence in the store that displays a LEE WORK 
CLOTHES sign. It means a sincere desire on the merchant's part 
to supply you with the World's best merchandise. 


The H. D. Lee Co., Inc. 


746 Brannan Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Election Day in 
Soviet Union 


On February 10, 1946, Soviet citizens will vote for candidates to both 
houses of the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R.—the highest legislative 
body in the country. This will be the first national election to the Supreme 
Soviet since the war. The country has been divided into equal election 
districts, drawn according to population, and the voters of each district 
will elect one candidate to each of the two houses of the Supreme Soviet. 

All citizens of the U. S. S. R. who are at least 18 years old, regardless 
of race, sex, nationality or education, have an equal opportunity to vote. 
This includes temporary residents in any locality and all persons in the 
armed forces anywhere. No one may be barred from voting because of 
social origin, property status or past activities. Only insane persons and 
criminals who have been deprived by a court of law of electoral rights 
are disfranchised. 

Every effort is being made to enable all eligible voters to cast their 
ballot. Separate election precincts will be formed for military units and 
arrangements have been made for army units serving outside the country 
to vote for candidates to the Supreme Soviet. If there are at least 50 
voters in each case, election precincts will be set up in long-distance trains 
en route during election day; in hospitals (except wards for infectious 
diseases), maternity homes and sanatoriums. Passengers and crew aboard 
ship may vote if there are at least 25 eligible voters. 

Any citizen who is eligible to vote may be elected to the Supreme Soviet 
provided he or she is at least 23 years old. The only limitations appearing 
in the election law are that no candidate may run for election in more than 
one election district, mor may a candidate be an election official in the 
district in which he is running for office. 

Article 141 of the Constitution states that nominations are made by 
“Communist Party organizations, trade unions, co-operatives, youth organiza- 
tions and cultural societies.” To this list the election law of October 11, 
1945, has added general meetings of workers and other employees, service 
men in army units, peasants in collective farms or villages, and employees 
of state farms. The right to nominate is exercised not only by the central 


* 


Election Laws of Communist Russia. Printed as an 


Informative Article. 


body of any public organization or society, but by its republic, territorial, 
regional and district divisions. 

Nominations made by these organizations, upon the acceptance of the 
nominee, are turned in to the district election commission who registers the 
candidate. His name then appears, with other candidates, on the ballots 
which are printed in the language of the district’s population and dis- 
tributed by the election commissions to all precincts. The Central Election 
Commission and its subordinate district commissions supervise the elections 
and are responsible for carrying out the election law. Representatives of 
trade unions, co-operative organizations, cultural, technical and scientific 
societies form the membership of the election commissions.. 

Every citizen has the right to campaign for his candidate at meetings, 
in the press, by street processions and door-to-door canvass. In the 1937 
federal election a new personality appeared in the ‘‘elected campaigner” 
who was chosen by citizens at the same time they nominated their can- 
didates for the Supreme Soviet. While every citizen has the right to pro- 
mote the election of his candidate, the “elected campaigner’ acted as the 
official electioneer in the name of the organization which had chosen him. 
These officials organized thousands of factory and white collar workers, 
students, farmers and housewives to carry on the campaign. 

Each election district is divided into precincts which average from 1500 
to 2500 inhabitants. In rural districts and remote areas a precinct may 
contain 50 voters or more. 

Polls are open from 6 a. m. to 12 midnight. The voter in the U. S. S. R. 
is not required to register but before he receives his ballot his name must 
be checked on the ‘‘voters’ list.” These have been previously prepared 
by the legislative body (soviet) and posted in a public place at least 30 
days before election day. In case of dispute regarding the list—omission 
of an eligible voter, misspelling, etc——the decision of the People’s Court 
is final. If a voter moves between the time the list has been published 
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Where Is the War 
Worker? 


The following reports will show some of the 
workers when they change to civilian jobs! 

Mr. A. P. M. was employed in a meat packing plant in South Dakota 
in November, 1942, earning $36 for a 40-hour week. He and his family 
of five moved to Vancouver, Washington, at a cost of $75. He and his 
wife worked in a shipyard where he earned $56.70 for a 48-hour week 
and his wife earned $52 as a clerk. After the layoff he hoped to find 
work in a railroad shop. This failed, however, and in September, 1945, 
he was back in the same meat packing plant, but his pay was $28.40 for 
40 hours compared to $36 in 1942. 


problems facing war 


Mr. K. S. L. worked in a West Virginia coal mine for $35.70 for a 
35-hour week. In January, 1943, he took a war job in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, shipyard. Showing ability in electrical work he was upgtaded four 
times until he earned $66.76 for a 48-hour week on night work. He 
had left his family home in West Virginia, and when he was laid off 


went back home and took a job with an electrical contractor at $34.40 
for 43 hours. 


Miss H. U. D. was earning $1.00 an hour and working 45 hours a 
week in an aircraft plant at Garland, Texaxs. When the lay-off came she 
went home to the family farm near Oakland, Calif. She had hoped to find 
work as a secretary in Texas, but finally took a job as waitress in an Oak- 
land cafe at $30 a week. Mr. P. S. L. was only a year out of high school 
when he took a job at the Kaiser shipyard at Vancouver, Washington. He 
soon worked up to $1.20 an hour after taking a government training course 
in welding. When laid off he hoped to find work as a diesel engine 
operator and mechanic in construction, but this failed and when last heard 
from he was back on the home farm looking for work. 

These are typical reports showing the cuts in pay workers are taking 
when they go back to civilian work. With living costs 35 per cent above 
prewar, these cuts mean serious reductions in living standards. 


There comes a time when speed is silly, then criminal, thea fatal. The 
smart driver is the one who keeps alive and working. 
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We made a new kitchen cabinet 


Here’s how: 


Remove top. Saw 
off legs. Invert the 
drawer for extra 
work surface. Paint 
with pleasing 
DUCO colors. It’s 
a streamlined kit- 
chen cabinet. So 
easy. So thrifty. 
With DUCO. 


DUCO 


DUCO brings color to your 
home. It goes on easily... 
levels itself to eliminate brush 
marks .. . covers so well that 
One coat is usually sufficient... 
dries overnight .. . and forms 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


to transform old furniture. 101 pic- 
tures and ideas from Peter Hunt, 
Provincetown artist, explains “how 
to do it.”” Get a copy today. It’s FREE. 


from an 


old, 


cast-off 


sideboard 


a beautiful gloss 
tains its lustre 
unusually long. 
It’s washable, 
too. Use DUCO 
on furniture. 
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Labor Clarion Starts Another Year 


In presenting this anniversary edition—the 45th anniversary since the 
founding of the publication, the San Francisco Labor Council, as publishers, 
do so with a great deal of satisfaction, The paper has during past years 
maintained itself as the official medium of expression for unions affiliated 
with the council and the American Federation of Labor. Never has it 
swerved from its appointed task as such a medium. It has been the instru- 
ment of expression for the principles of the parent body; it has given 
factual information to its readers and has earned a high place of esteem 
in the circles of the Labor Press of this Nation. During the war years 
just past, the Labor Clarion opened its columns to every worthwhile cause 
on behalf of the prosecution of war effort to its successful conclusion. 
The Labor Clarion assisted in the civic activities during the war years and 
kept the name of A.F.L. Labor in the forefront of those civic ac- 
tivities. We look forward to the coming year of publication with a great 
deal of anticipation. We realize our responsibility to the Labor Movement 
of this city. It is our pledge that the publication will be maintained on a 
progressive line; that the contents therein will be informative and interest- 
ing. It shall be the endeavor of those charged with the production of the 
paper to cover the activities of the unions. In this respect we now solicit 
the co-operation of unions to the end that they be properly represented in 
the Labor Clarion’s columns. 

May we express our gratitude to those unions who are on our subscription 
list; their splendid and loyal support is greatly appreciated. To the ad- 
vertisers, both in the weekly editions and in the present edition, we express 
our appreciation for their support. Thank you all. 


A Part, Not Apart 


By RUTH TAYLOR 
No man can truthfully say that he is self-made. Like Ulysses he must 
humbly admit “I am a part of all that I have met.” 


Each generation has an increasing responsibility because it has had greater 
advantages, due to the work and sacrifice and lives of those which preceded 
it. ‘For unto whomsoever much is given of him shall be much required; 
and to whom men have committed such, of him they will ask the more.” 

Whether intentionally or not we learn from all those with whom we 
come in contact, with whom we live or work. Not only our own experience 
but the experience of others shapes our lives. We cannot live out of the 
world, but we must live in it, because of what we have gained from it and 
we must give as we have gained. 

What is true of the individual is true of the nation. No nation can claim 
to be “the people.” What they are is the result of the work and toil, and 
‘labor and thought of countless other peoples of other races and nationalities. 

As pure gold is too soft for even careful usage, so is a nation inbred upon 
itself, too soft for life. Only as it has blended with other groups, with 
other races and drawn unto itself the good of these alien elements can it 
grow strong. There is no nation but what is a part of all nations—no 
race but what draws from other races in order to survive. 

Our pride in our country is due to all the diverse forces which shape it 
and gave it strength. We are Americans all—but we have drawn from 
every nationality, every race, every creed to build the American way of 
life which is our richest heritage. Each race has contributed to our country’s 
wealth, to the development of its power. It is a part of all nations—a 
part of the world. 

Only when this creed is recognized, when we understand that “all 
experience is an arch” through which we can pass to a brotherhood of nations, 
to a fellowship and fair exchange among all groups, can we solve the 
problem of war and can all the peoples of the earth “go out with joy and 
be led forth with peace.” 
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Working It Out! 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


The meeting of the International Labor Organization brought about 15 
Americans and 400 other people to Paris to meet in the 27th Conference of 
this organization, which is a world parliament for the consideration of 
Labor and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meet- 
ing comprised four delegates, two representing the government, one rep- 
resenting organized workers, and one representing organized employers; 
each of these three sections spoke and voted freely and independently of 
the others. All points of view found full expression. It was significant, | 
however, that many, many times the American employers’ and workers’ and 
government delegates found themselves in complete agreement. “The con- 
ference provided a platform for the exchange of views but its ready and im- 
portant function was that it acted as a kind of advisory parliament which 
formulates international minimum standards to which national social and 
Labor legislation should conform. 

The I.L.O. survived the war and is a stronger and more vigorous body 
than at any time in the past. The enthusiasm and mutual confidence of the 
delegates was obvious and the extent to which the conventions of the I.L.O. 
have been put into effect in many countries is impressive. A convention is 
adopted only on the two-third majority vote of the conference and forms 
a special kind of ‘international treaty, having to do with desirable Labor and 
social laws. The conventions do not become binding on a government until 
it has ratified them, but government delegates are obliged to submit these 
conventions to their governments and to report to the I.L.O. annually what 
measures have been taken in each country to give effect to the convention. 
Sixty-seven different conventions have been adopted in past years and 66 | 
additional recommendation. There have been 900 formal ratifications by | 
governments and a large number of laws, statutes or executive orders which L 
carry out the purpose and intent of the convention in some other way. 

The subjects dealt with in these conventions cover Limitation of Hours | 
of Work, Vacations with Pay for Wage Earners, Working Conditions for | 
Women, Insurance against Unemployment, Sickness, Old Age and Industrial | 
Accident, Protection of Child Workers, Living and Working Conditions of 
Seamen, Industrial Accident Prevention, Apprenticeship Rules, and many § 
others. i 
The declaration of Philadelphia adopted at the last meeting of the I.L.O. | 
in Philadelphia in May 1944 chartered out a new and broader scope for 


the work of the I.L.O. That declaration takes as a basic international | 


point of view that “poverty anywhere constitutees a danger to prosperity 
everywhere.” President Roosevelt called it “a landmark in world thinking.” 
The declaration ends with a statement adopted with enthusiasm, ‘'that all : 
human beings, irrespective of race, creed, or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their spiritual development in conditions 
of freedom and dignity of economic security and equal opportunities.” 


The conference of 1944 adopted a ten-point program to give effect to | 
these principles beginning with full employment and the raising of the | 
standards of living. The session in Paris in 1945 dealt in detail with some | 
of the general objectives of the declaration, in particular, and discussed a 
formal recommendation with regard to the specific methods to be promoted 
for full employment. 


The most interesting committee and the most interesting subject on the 
agenda dealt with Methods of Promoting Full Employment in the recon- 
version period. Many of the specific measures recommended are along similar 
lines of those embodied in the Full Employment Bill now in Congress of 
the United States. It was with considerable pride that the American govern- 
ment delegates, Senator Elbert Thomas and: myself, were able to say in the 
oo that the United States Government had already made progress in this 
ine. 


Another important subject and committee was that for the establishment 
of Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories. Thi: 
committee was most interesting and often struck into deep prejudices and 
old practices that are unfair to the people living and working in colonia’ 
areas and in backward territories, dependent upon and under the contro) f 
of the modern industrial countries and their nationals. The work of this 
committee, however, was done in the realization that the native people of al 
sorts of backward areas must be given opportunity for a good life, and thai 
social policy of civilized nations must be against their exploitation. There 
was a general desire to take a significant step in this field at this conference | 


Pictureless Cartoon 


“I can’t marry him, Mother. 
a hell.” 


“Marty him, my dear, and between us we'll convince him he’s wrong.” 
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He’s an atheist and doesn’t believe there’: | 


Unemployment Fund 


According to the January edition of Tax Digest, official paper of the Cali- 


fornia Taxpayers’ Association, the State Unemployment Insurance Fund 
shows the following figures: 


Increase or 

1943-44 1944-45 Decrease (—) 

Unemployment Insurance Taxes $170,991,679 $164,162,201 $— 6,829,478 
Interest on Bal. in U. S. Treasury 8,032,809 10,997,263 2,964,454 


Total Unemployment Insurance $179,024,488 $175,159,464 $—3,865,024 

More money is collected by the State from unemployment insurance taxes 
than from any other single source. These funds are not usable for the general 
expenses of State government, but are deposited in the United States Treas- 
uty in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 

The Federal picture is given as follows: 

The Unemployment Trust Fund balance in the United States Treasury 
at September 30, 1945, totaled $7,611,598,362, with $678,113,985 of this 
sum in the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Account. 

California’s share of the Unemployment Trust Fund is the second largest 
in the Nation, with a $730,442,214 balance as of September 30, 1945— 
less than $2,000,000 below the August 31 balance. As we go to press, news- 
papers report the October 31 balance at $741,414,908, an increase of more 
than $11,000,000 over the September 30 balance. Largest balance for any 
State is that of New York which topped $1,000,000,000 at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1945; New York’s balance fell off less than $1,000,000 from August 
31 to September 3 of this year. 


Union dollars spent in non-union establishments discourage the pay- 
ment of union wages. 
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Prosperous 
Economy 


For many years spokesmen for the Labor Movement have pointed out 
the importance of a high level of wages in our national economy. They 
have argued that high wages are necessary in order to provide the consumer 
with a level of purchasing power sufficiently high to buy back the products of 
American industry. During the period when the late and unlamented War 
Labor Board exercised an unprecedented, arbitrary control over wages, the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor continuously seiterated the 
charge that the enforcement of an inflexible wage stabilization policy would 
leave American Labor with an insufficient amount of purchasing power in 
the post-war economy and would lead to economic chaos. 

A recent study by the United States Department of Labor, entitled 
“Income from Wages and Salaries in the Post-war Period,” confirms tne 
view of Organized Labor that a high level of wages is needed for a prosper- 
ous economy. 

Wage, Salaries Important 


“The influence of wage-salary income on the volume ot business 
activity has received increasing emphasis among economists in recent 
years, however, and it is now rather generally agreed that, :f current 
or higher prices continue, a high level of such income is a prerequisite 
to optimum production and full employment after the war. This is 
because of the importance of wages and salaries as the source cf income 
that is required for the purchase of consumers’ goods and indirectly 
for the stimulation of capital outlay. The drastic curtailment of Gov- 
ernment orders at the end of the war, unless offset by heavy and sus- 
tained buying by the consumer and by private business, will result in 
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High Wage Level Vital 
To National Life 


widespread closing of stores and factories and the loss of employment 

for millions of persons.” 

Although the income received from wages and salaries in 1944 has been 
estimated at 98 billion dollars, full employment at the 1944 wage rates will 
not provide, in the post-war period, income from wages and salaries equal 
to that amount. Income will be cut by a reduction in the number of hours 
worked, elimination of premium paid hours, and a shift toward lower paid 
jobs located mainly in the service industries. These factors will cut the 
income of American workers in the following manner: As a result of the 
reduction in hours, 13.3 billion dollars; as a result of inter-indvstry shift of 
employment, 5.6 billion dollars; and as a result of the reduction of extra 
shifts, one-half billion dollars. When duplications in the above are elimi- 
nated, the total decline in wage and salary income will amount to 16.7 
billion dollars. 

Average Income Dropped 

Perhaps the most significant part of this report is its estimate that even 
under full employment during the post-war period at the 1944 level of wages, 
the average income per worker may be expected to drop from $2,310 per 
year to about $1,920 per year. This drop in workers’ earnings will reduce 
the national wage-salary income by about 11 billion dollars, to 87 billion 
dollars. If only a medium employment is achieved, the nationai wage-salary 
income will drop to 75 billion dollars, and to 64 billion dollars if a low 
employment results. 

This analysis is extremely important, not only to the Labor Movement, 
but to everyone interested in the economy of this country, for :t shows that 
only through substantial increases in current wage rates can we maintain our 
high levels of production. 
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Brotherhood Week 


For 13 years Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Inc., has been an annual Nation-wide event. But 
the observance this year, February 17-24, will be on a scale never before 
dreamed of. President Truman’s endorsement of the week follows: 

“, . . The ideal democracy is a society in which each seeks the truth 
in his own way and all are united by understanding and mutual need 
. . . Within our own borders we are facing the huge task of reconversion. 
This is a job of such magnitude that it can be done well only as all of us 
work together . . . As we united for victory, we must unite for peace. 
Let our aim be ‘In Peace as in War—Teamwork.’ 

“Because I believe that the health of our democracy draws its strength 
from the wells of deep spiritual understanding, I am happy to join with 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews in calling upon our people 
to observe Brotherhood Week from February 17 to 24, 1946. I hope 
that in every community throughout the country our people will meet 
together to rejoice in the greatness of the land which belongs to all of us, 
and to pledge themselves to the continuance of that loyalty which will unite 
our country as the leader of peace and the happy home of all our citizens.” 

American Federation of Labor President William Green adds his en- 
dorsement to that of the President’s as follows: 

“Prejudice and intolerance are crimes against democracy. Therefore, 
whenever someone asks you how Organized Labor feels about racial and 
religious intolerance, inquire of him as to how he feels about crime. To 
anyone who understands the broader issues, the answer is as simple as that.” 


Information Service Offered 

One of the most important administrative functions of the Industrial 
Accident Commission (and one which is frequently overlooked) is its in- 
formation service. The duties of the secretary of the commission and of its 
several assistant secretaries consist of advising the public on all matters con- 
cerning workmen’s compensation. In this connection they confer with em- 
ployees who have suffered industrial accidents, advising them of their rights 
and assisting them in the preparation of applications and other necessary 
documents pertaining to their cases. Applicants are free to discuss the 
progress of their cases with these secretaries at any time. 
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Union Label 


Drives 


“The Union Label, Shop Card, and Service Button are as potential 
weapons as the Atomic Bomb and if insisted upon when spending the union- 
earned dollar, will result in just as great a victory for Labor over its enemies 
and reactionary forces, as the United States experienced over Japan.” 

The officials and members of the American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor and of all women’s auxiliaries affiliated with national 
and international Labor unions have given all-out support in every cam- 
paign for Union Labels, Shop Cards and Service Buttons. They know 
the value of intelligent spending of union-earned money in preserving 
American labor standards. 

All women members of trade unionists’ families should buy only Union 
Label goods and use only Union services because it is the only way they 
can retain union wages in their breadwinners’ pay envelopes. 


Should Buy Only Label Goods 

Women members of the average family spend 90 cents out of every 
dollar and thereby become an important factor in Union Labor’s cause. 
Money spent for sweatshop goods and. mon-union services helps unfair 
employers to cut workers’ wages. When all the wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters of every trade unionist purchase only from firms that display 
the Union Label, Shop Card, or Service Button there is no danger of wage 
deflation. 

If, as consumers, the men and women of Labor cannot find a particular 
article that bears a Union Label or a service that is designated by a Shop 
Card or Service Button, they should demand them any way because that 


will cause merchandisers to employ Union services and manufacturers to 
display the Union Label. 


Insist Vigorously for the Label 
Millions of members of Labor unions, union label leagues and women’s 
auxiliaries are now Union Label-conscious. Some are ardent enthusiasts 
while others do not insist vigorously enough when a merchant does not 
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By EDWARD J. VOLZ 


President International Photoengravers’ Union of North America 


carry Union Label goods or a business establishment does not employ 
Union services. 

During 1946 we are going to make every effort to urge these members 
of Labor organizations to become 100 per cent buyers of Union Label 
goods and 100 per cent users of Union services. After that we shall urge 
these same members to spread the Union Label gospel among all Ameri- 
can consumers because there will still be plenty of missionary work to 
be done. The greater the number in the army of Union Label crusaders, the 
greater will be the purchasing power which is the only security for our 
Labor standards and the only salvation of our American economic system. 


Gerald Smith Connection Denied 


LOS ANGELES—(L.R.)—The Baptist Theological Seminary of Los 
Angeles has disassociated itself from any inference that it supports Gerald 
L. K. Smith or his program in any way. Confusion arose because of the fact 
that the pastor of the Seminary Baptist Church was reported in the press to 
be supporting Gerald L. K. Smith. This church has no connection with the 
seminary. The Rev. C. B. Cooper, secretary of the board of trustees of the 
seminary, stated: ‘As a matter of fact we all are of complete contrary opin- 
ion to everything that Gerald L. K. Smith stands for.’’ In addition, the Rev. 
Cooper advised that the Theological Seminary has asked the Seminary Baptist 
Church to move from the seminary’s premises, as a result of the unfavorable 
publicity given to the seminary. 


Second in Mileage 


California is second among the States in mileage of highways with more 
than two lanes, having 1,978, according to the California State Automobile 
Association. New York leads with 2,326 miles, Ohio is third with 1,855 
miles, and Pennsylvania is fourth with 1,819 miles. 
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$4.000.000 Business 


WALLA WALLA, Wn.—According to a survey of co-operatives in 
the Puget Sound area conducted by W. H. Jordan, field man for Pacific 
Supply Co-Operatives, there are at least ten urban consumer co-operatives 
in that area with a combined membership of 3694 and an annual business 
of $1,500,000. In addition, Pacific Supply Co-Operative serves farmer 
owned purchasing co-ops in the area with a combined membership of 1652 
and a combined business volume of $2,693,000. Plans are under way 
to organize several new co-ops in the area and five or six new service 
stations are being established. Plans are also under way for a co-operative 
wholesale, serving both farm and city co-operatives in that area. 


Russian Election Day 
Continued from Page Sixteen 


and election day, the soviet issues him-a “Certificate of the Right to Vote.” 


After identifying himself, the voter receives two ballots for candidates 
to both houses of the Supreme Soviet. Voting is secret and no one is 
permitted to enter the election booth with the voter, except that those 
who are crippled or illiterate may ask any one persons into the booth in 
order to mark the ballot. The voter is to cross out the names of all the 
nominees except the one for whom he is voting. 


No electioneering is permitted on the premises during the voting. Any 
attempt by bribery, intimidation, violence or deception to prevent a citizen 
from freely exercising his right to elect or be elected to the Supreme Soviet 
is punishable by two years’ imprisonment. The forgery of election docu- 
ments or deliberate miscounting of votes is punishable by three years’ 
imprisonment. 

No candidate is elected unless he obtains a majority of the votes in his 
district. If no one receives a majority, a second election is held within two 
weeks. An election is also invalid if less than 50 per cent of the eligible 


voters in a district vote, in which case a second election must be held within 
two weeks, 


Persistent people begin their success where others end in failure. 
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Early 8. F 


Printer Society 


Pacific Typographical Society—Thus is titled a slim volume in the San 
Francisco Public Library. Its sub-title ‘A forgotten chapter in the history 
of Typographical Unionism in America” lures one to peruse these pages, 
written by Douglas C. McMurtrie and published in Chicago by the Ludlow 
Typographical Company in 1928. 

He quotes from the pages of the newspaper of the Gold Rush era, 
The Californian, to tell the tale of the first printers’ strike here—“when 
the first wave of excitement subsided and printers could be had (every- 
one had gone to the gold fields) the rates of pay were determined by 
the scale of wages for working in the mines . . . The prevailing wage in 
the gold fields was $16 a day and the printers at work in San Francisco, 
therefore, received a like amount for an average day’s work .. .” 


“In the fall of 1850, by a concerted action of the publishers, rates. 


of pay were reduced 25 per cent . . . this led to a society of compositors, 
which represents beyond doubt the birth of typographical unionism on the 
Pacific Coast.” 
Wage Reduction Birth of Union 

On October 28, 1851, the Alta Californian—successor to the Californian 
—printed the following: “The proprietor of this journal gave employ- 
ment to the first printers ever employed in San Francisco. The prices paid 
were in accordance with the rates of pay of other labor . . . Two or three 
new papers had come into existence by the fall of 1850 and a lively com- 
petition sprung up between the job offices of each. Printers became plenty 
in the city, and it was soon ascertained that the usual resort of hard- 


pressed employers was had to cheapening labor and reducing the expenses _ 


of their business . . . When the office of the Pacific News began to be 


filled with what, in the patois of the profession, are termed rats, or those 
who work for less than the prevailing rate. . . publishers met to establish 
rates of pay. This movement incensed the regular hands in all offices, 
and a meeting was held, at which they decided not to abate the prices 
of labor . . .” This association now took the name of the Pacific Typo- 
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By MRS. HARRY F. YOUNG 


Editor, Union Label Facts, Woman’s International Auxiliary to 
International Typographical Union. 


graphical Society.” They had published a manual of rules, list of prices, 
etc., increased their numbers by enlisting every newly arrived printer they 
could induce to join them; and really enjoyed the only independence and 
profit accruing for the profession in this city.” 

Imported “Rats” 


But, in July, 1852, the employers advertised far and wide for men 
to take the places of the society members and, having caught the society 
unprepared for this concerted attack by all the publishers in the city, were 
able to compel the society to accept the reduction in pay and, in many 
cases, to actually replace them by these “imported” rats. 


The Alta Californian itself was short lived—perhaps their labor policy 
was less farsighted then they thought? 


Reading these employer accounts of labor troubles almost a century ago, 
we are amazed at the similarity between these old arguments and the “brand 
new” arguments out forth today whenever Labor wants a share in the 


profits of industry. 
Diamond Workers Plan 


On the proposal of the diamond workers’ groups of Belgium and of 
Holland, it was decided to re-establish the Universal Alliance of Diamond 
Workers whose secretariat is set up at Antwerp. The first meetings of 
this alliance took place in Antwerp in the presence of the delegates of 
Holland, France and Belgium. The provisional committee, which was 
formed, has the following tasks: First, to contact all the diamond workers 
of the world by a manifesto; second, to address all organizations or cor- 
porations employing diamond workers to ask them to join the Universal 
Alliance of Diamond Workers; third, to organize the first Congress of 
the Liberation of the Alliance in Antwerp in a few months, and fourth, 
to establish suitable working conditions internationally. 
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Health Films 


The San Francisco Tuberculosis Association has purchased a new Visual 
Aids Unit recently released by the National Tuberculosis Association. It in- 
cludes a 16 mm. sound motion picture in black and white (running time 
approximately 30 minutes), entitled ‘Lease on Life,” and starring Gene 
Lockhart. 

Complementing the picture is a silent filmstrip, “Design for Health.” 
This filmstrip with its clear, concise titles is specially prepared for quizzes, 
discussions and forums dealing with the motion picture. It can be halted at 
will*for questions and general subject discussion. As in the motion picture, 
tuberculosis is only one of the health hazards dealt with, but a relatively 
greater share of footage is devoted to this disease in the filmstrip. making it 
ideal for a discussion period after the showing of ‘Lease on Life.” 

A four-page illustrated leaflet, ‘‘Prevention Pays,” is available for free 
distribution to audiences who have viewed “Lease on Life” or “Design for 
Health.” 

For a free showing of these films in San Francisco, telephone the San 
Francisco Tuberculosis Association, DOuglas 1104. 


Labor Should Watch This Outfit 


Labor Reports, issued in the interest of the American Organized Labor 
reports, according to the Lowisville Courier-Journal, incorporation papers 
have been filed in Kentucky for “The Mason-Dixon Society, Inc.” The or- 
ganization bears the subtitle, “National Association for the Advancement of 
White People.’ The ‘front man’ for the Organization is. its president, 
Beecher Hess of Norwood, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati; its founder is its 
vice-president, J. Lawrence Dooley of Covington, Kentucky, who for many 
years has been a representative of industrial firms in that region. The group’s 
offices, as given by the Courier-Journal, are 625 Scott street Covington, 
Kentucky, and 420 North Capitol street, Washington, D. C. 


Are You One Out of Four? 
From a recent public health poll on health conducted by his organization, 


George Gallup states: “One out of every four persons is unconscious of the 
fact that tuberculosis is contagious.” 
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Drait Plan Condemned 


NEW YORK—The Socialist party has condemned President Truman’s 
request for universal military training as indicative of the utter incapacity 
of America’s rulers to understand the atomic era. Truman’s plan for con- 
scripting young men between the ages of 17 and 20 is a direct invitation to 
World War III, a war that will make the second world war look like a 
border skirmish, the party said. 

Through Maynard C. Krueger, Socialist party national chairman, and 
Harty Fleischman, national secretary, the party asserted that ‘‘the formation 
of the United Nations Organization is completely mocked by the Trurhan 
plan, and the race in competitive armaments which will inevitably accom- 
pany it.” 

“The coming of the atomic bomb makes peacetime preparation of mass 
armies a ridiculous futility.” 


The Socialists characterized the President’s eight “beneficial by-products’ 
of conscription as complete hypocrisy. They asserted that America’s expe- 
rience with the army had shown that it was nonsense to say that the armed 
forces were in any way a school for “moral and spiritual welfare.” 


“Gaps in Our Battle Line” 


Pointing out that 36 out of every 100 examined for induction between 
the period of September, 1942, and June, 1943, were rejected for physical 
reasons, Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, in an article on ‘Gaps in Our Battle Line,” in 
the Survey Midmonthly, October, 1945, says: “We must make total war 
against disease for total victory.’ He lists ten leading causes of rejection as 
follows: 1, mental diseases; 2, mental deficiency (including educational de- 
ficiency) ; 3, syphilis; 4, muscles and bones; 5, heart and arteties; 6, eyes; 
7, hernia; 8, neurological causes; 9, ears, and 10, tuberculosis. 


Non-Drivers Suffer 


Lack of familiarity with the other fellow’s problems is a vital factor in 
traffic accidents, according to the California State Automobile Association. 
Studies in four States show that approximately nine out of ten pedestrians of 
driving age killed had never been licensed to drive in those States. 


7 Stores 
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Castle Once Nazi Jail 


FRANKFORT—A famous medieval castle in Giessen, Germany, which 
the Nazis used as a prison, has now been transformed into tuberculosis 
sanatorium by U.N.R.R.A. Here at Huphen Santatorium Nazi victims 
are now being nursed back to health. Before V-E Day, French slave work- 
ers were disciplined within its walls. 

The sanatorium was started shortly after V-E Day amid the chaos of 
German collapse. In the first three days of liberation, 17,000 displaced 
persons, newly liberated from slave labor or from concentration camps, 
milled through the bombed city. TB cases among them had to be isolated 
immediately. To care for them, U. N. R. R. A. obtained the requisition 
of the Giessen Castle. 


U.N. R. R. A. personnel under Dr. Mans Pick, formerly of Prague, 
took over. With the help of displaced persons and requisitioned German 
labor, they removed all vestiges of Nazi use of the castle, disinfected and 
sunned it and attacked the food problem. The farm at the castle, operated 
at full capacity, yielded the milk, butter, fresh eggs and vegetables essential 
for the patients’ daily diet of 3000 calories. Of the many patients who 
have passed through the converted prison, only two have died. Like Dr. 
Pick, the staff of two other doctors and six nurses is drawn from among 
the displaced persons with experience in tuberculosis treatment. 


State Compensation Case 


The recent death of a long-time compensation pensioner recalled an in- 
teresting case which involved “pneumonoconiosis’” many years before such 
diseases were spot-lighted in California. The employee involved started 
work as a sandblaster in July, 1924, cleaning the walls of tanks. A claim 
was filed in November, 1925, and the diagnosis was pneumonuconiosis. His 
age was 26 at this time. He changed his work to that of a painter, but 
shortly thereafter was made foreman of a sandblasting crew. By the early 
part of 1926, however, the condition had become serious and hospitalization 
followed. In due course an award for 100 per cent disability was issued. 
For nearly 20 years this case has been under fund care and resulted in a 
total cost of $35,322, even though payments during the early years were at 
a much lower level than the rate of benefits now in force. 
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For Modern Furniture 


IT'S 


Prank Newman lo 


2141 Mission St. near 18th “in the MIDDLE of the block!” 


The Golden Pheasant 


255 POWELL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO GArfield 0166 


Visit . . . . THE WHITCOMB INN 
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The Dickens 
Pub and The Parade Cocktail Lounge 
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. . . for quick snacks. 


KARL C. WEBER, Operator 
MARKET AT EIGHTH SAN FRANCISCO 
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Grave-Diggers’ Strike 


Adding a somewhat macabre note to the unrest among certain sections 
of British Labor was the strike staged by a group of grave-diggers in the 
town of Barrow-in-Furness. A spokesman for their union summed up the 
men’s grievances with the remark that ‘‘we are being worked to death.” 

“Appropriate action” toward easing the load of these workers was 
promised by the government’s national service representative. This officer 
takes jurisdiction over the dispute on the ground that grave-diggers come 
under the ‘‘essential works’ order. 


Negro Medics on Red Cross Board 

WASHINGTON—The appointment of two Negro physicians and a 
Negro nurse to an Advisory Board on Health Services to co-ordinate ac- 
tivities of the American Red Cross in the health field has been announced 
by Basil O'Connor, national Red Cross chairman. 

The two men are William Roderick Brown, Jr., M. D., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and John W. Chenault, M. D., of Tuskegee, Ala. The woman is Mrs. 
Marion B. Seymour, assistant director of nurses, Freedmen’s Hosptial, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee consists of 109 men and women from 25 States and 
the District of Columbia, representing every specialty in the field of health. 
In addition to physicians and nurses, dentists, health educators, medical 
and psychiartric social workers, hospital administrators, medical publicists, 
nutritionists, pediatricians, public health administrators and sanitary engi- 
neers have been included. 

The new group was appointed as a result of a recommendation made 
by a special medical and health survey. committee which Mr. O’Connor 
named in October, 1944, to study Red Cross health programs and make 
recommendations. Chairman of the board is Lewis H. Weed, M. D., of 
Baltimore, who is also chairman of the medical sciences division of the 
National Research Council and director, School of Medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Tuberculosis Increases in Germany 

Tuberculosis has increased threefold among German civilians and is 
second only to venereal disease as a menace to U. S. occupational troops, 
according to a recent Associated Press dispatch from Wiesbaden, Germany. 
From 300 to 500 new cases have been reported each week, and deaths may 
reach 250 per 100,000 population this year, eight times the pre-war German 
rate, the dispatch states. 


Mothers (?) Group Meeting 
DETROIT—(L. R.)—The October 19, 1945, session of the Michigan 
Mothers was held at the ‘Women’s White House,” Detroit. ‘[he chairman 
of the meeting was C. F. Dexter, former member of the novorious Black 
Legion. The principal speaker was Claude Smith, head of the rabidly anti- 
Semitic Christocrats, who detailed his plans to make the Republican party 
a “Christian Party.” 


Wisdom 


Labor in this country is indepedent and proud. It has not to ask the 


patronage of capital, but capital solicits the aid of Labor—Daniel Webster, 
April, 1824. 


Joseph Magnin 


San Francisco, Stockton at O'Farrell 


San Mateo, 43 Third Avenue 


Palo Alto, 271 University Avenue 
Reno, 136 North Virginia Street 
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Minimum Wage 


“All we want is a decent living wage,” was the moving testimony by 
workers from a cross section of industry at the hearing before the Senate 
Education and Labor Subcommittee on the Amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards ‘Act, for an upward revision of the basic 40c hourly minimum 
wage to 65c an hour for all workers now getting less for a 40-hour week. 

One of the four amendments to present act would increase the basic 40c 
minimum to 65c with an “escalator” clause which would raise the minimum 
to 70c an hour after one year and to 75c after two years. Fully as important 
to the national economy as the raising of the minimum is the amendment 
which extends coverage to groups of workers now excluded from the act. 
Under the terms of the act hundreds of thousands of workers in industries 
processing agricultural products such as canning, storing, packing, drying, 


freezing, or otherwise handling agricultural products, are completely ex- , 


cluded. Excluded from overtime benefits are 177,000 workers engaged in 
the ginning and processing of cotton and cottonseed, milk and milk products, 
sugar beets and cane sugar. 


Testimony Given 

The following testimony from a cannery worker speaks for itself: “I 
have worked in Cherry Growers Cannery in Traverse City for 13 years. We 
used to make 20c an hour. Now my pay is 50c—$15.80 a week take-home 
pay for 40 hours. I have eight children and five boys are still at home. We 
were never paid overtime for work after 40 hours in the 28 weeks’ exemp- 
tion period, until this year when we got overtime in our umion contract. 
Hours are often very long—one week three years ago I worked 91 hours on 
peaches without a penny of overtime. 

According to the report from a subcommittee to the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, more than one-third of all workers in America get 
less than 65c an hour. This applies not only to workers in the service in- 
dustries not now covered by the act, but to 3,000,000 wokers in manufactur- 
ing industries who were paid under 65c an hour in April, 1944. How can 
a family of four, which is the standard American wage-earning family, live 
on less than $26 a week ? 

In his testimony at the hearing, Labor Secretary Schwellenbach said, ‘we 
will not secure the most efficient production of goods and services by permit- 
ting competitors to outrival each other in wage cutting. Just as our law 
makes monopoly an illegal means of stifling competition, so should the law 
tule out the payment of sub-standard wages which cause unfaii competition. 
Our high wage economy has shown that it can outproduce low wage econ- 
omies by maintaining a higher degree of productive efficiency. Placing a floor 
under wages means that wage cutting must be replaced By a search for 
greater efficiency. . 

“Break-Even” Point 


Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics Hinrichs submitted data on an 
adequate budget to indicate that even the $1,300 annual wage at 65c an hour 
and the $1,500 at 75c were low. According to bureau figures the average 
“break-even point’’ for urban families of two or more was $1,950 after in- 
come taxes in 1944. Last year’s $1,950 family—which in 1941 could have 
gotten along on $1,475—-spent an average of barely 22c a meal per person 
and $30 a month for housing, fuel, light and refrigeration. As another test 
of the inadequacy of a $1,500 budget, Mr. Hinrichs reported that 19 out of 
20 urban wage earner families used more than this amount in 1944. Four 
out of 10 families earned more than $1,500 income only through combined 
efforts of two or more members. 
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Arthur F. Domergue Mrs. Georgette F. Domergue 
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High Lights of 1945 


By BORIS SHISHKIN, A-F.L. Economist 


Hail to 1945, the year of victory! Farewell to 1945, the year of frustra- 
tion! ee 
In reviewing the old year, the military achievement of the first half con- 
trasts sharply with our groping and fumbling through the afteimath of war. 
1945 is a date our grandchildren will be required to memorize in school. 
It will be known as the year of the smashing triumph of the forces of democ- 
racy over the dictatorships of Germany and Japan. It will be remembered 
because of the formation of the United Nations Organization at San Fran- 
cisco and the decision of the United States to engage for the first time in 
international co-operation to safeguard world peace. Above all, it will stand 
out in history as the year in which man first succeeded in harnessing 
atomic power, power for great good and, perhaps, greater evil. 

It was in 1945 that Franklin Roosevelt, who had charted the Nation’s 
course toward the defeat of Fascism, died with startling suddenness, his 
task unfinished. In 1945, Harry Truman took over the wheel and kept our 
ship on its victorious course. 

Yes, the future historian will designate 1945 as a pivotal year, perhaps 
the turning point in civilization. But we, who live in the present, have more 
to do than men ever had before with the direction in which the future course 
of history will turn. Which way are we turning? Let’s take our bearings. 

The course we traveled in the second half of 1945 would show that the 
people of America and the peoples of the world failed to take advantage of 
the opportunities presented by the winning of the war. No sooner had vic- 
tory been proclaimed than new fighting and threats of more wars cropped 
up. Strife kept flaring up—in China, in Java, in Iran. Throughout Europe 
and Asia, strew with rubble, stricken with hunger and stiff with cold, death 
stalks again, gathering its post-war harvest. Peace-time reconstruction is not 
yet underway. And peace itself is far from secure. 

At home, we have failed to tackle the problems of reconversion in a 
united and realistic way. Five months after final victory we are still plagued 
by acute shortages and inflated prices. The threat of more inflation is greater 
than before. The wage income of the Nation’s workers has been dwindling. 
Unemployment continues on the rise. Congress failed to provide for human 
needs; it did nothing to prevent unnecessary suffering during reconversion. 
Returning veterans and released war workers face an acute shortage of homes 
and severely limited opportunities for steady jobs. 

These discouraging conditions burden the American people at the close 
of 1945 and have dimmed the earlier glow of victory. The men and women 
of America who have won the war are still determined to win the peace. 
They have sensed a new responsibility as citizens. As they entered 1946, they 
no longer look for promises, they insist on answers. 


Right Turn Rule Changed 


Apparently many motorists are still unfamiliar with the recent change | 
in the “right turn” law, according to reports reaching the California State 
Automobile Association. Under the new law a motorist may turn right 
against a stop signal only at intersections where there are signs expressly 
permitting such turns, and then only when he yields right of way to pedes- 
trians and vehicles proceeding as directed by the signal. 


Nowadays a busted truck may not mean a smashed driver, but it usually 
means a teamster out of a job. Trucks are hard to get—so are jobs. 
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Without a Card 


“All my life I have worked mighty hard, 
Though I never carried a union card. 

I've never grumbled—I have never struck— 
To mix with a union would cause bad luck. 
So I must be on the right road to wjn; 

Now open, St. Peter, and let me in.” 

St. Peter was then consulting his staff ; 
Despite his high office, he had to laugh. 
Said he with anger and passing him by, 
“Who is running this gate, sir, you or I? 

I have heard of you and your gift of gab, 
You are known on earth as a worthless scab.” 
“You scabbed on your father, likewise your son, 
And when so doing you thought it vas fun; 
You have no conscience nor even a heart, 
You scabbed on others and thought it was smart.” 
He then rose quickly to send out a call, 

And reached for a button upon the wall, 

And said to the Imp who answered the bell, 
“Escort this class traitor around to Hell. 

Tell Satan to seat him up near the throne, 
On red hot griddles constructed of stone.” 
“But, ah! the old devil can’t stand the smell 
Of a burning scab in the midst of Hell. 

And should I send him to the apes below, 
T’would cause a revolt and a strike, I know. 
Go back to your master on earth and tell 
That they don’t even want a scab in Hell.” 


—By Fred Kirby. 


Prophecy 


I tell you there's a new day dawning! 
Let’s keep the vision clear. 

There’s be freedom for the masses— 
Free from want and fear. 

Cruel wars must be ended— 
Suspicion and hatred no more— 
All men must live as brothers— 
The one God to adore. 


—Marcia Masters. 


Jap Anti-Labor Propaganda Called 


A representative of General Douglas MacArthur called Japanese news- 
paper editors together and did some plain speaking to them. Their papers, 
he said, are deliberately hiding from Jap workers the fact that they now 
have a right to organize into Labor unions. The papers are also giving a 
false picture of “Labor troubles,” by printing a lot of stories about strikes, 
and saying little or nothing about strike settlements and other “constructive” 
Labor news. Those charges have a familiar ring. They have keen made re- 
peatedly against American newspaper editors, but there is no one here to call 
them together and tell them to mend their ways. 
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Hotel Justice Hotel Rex 


640 CLAY STREET 236 THIRD STREET 
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Hotel Lark 
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All Makes of Rolling Doors Repaired 
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ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Free Musie 


There is a tendency on the part of Americans to argue that great art 
ought not to be paid for, that accepting money for his work somehow con- 
taminates the artist. These people do not know or do not choose to re- 
member that Beethoven scourged every cent he could out of his publishers, 
that Haydn did very well for himself in his business transactions, that Handel, 
Paganin, Liszt and Verdi became rich, as a direct result of a realistic attitude 
toward their art. As a matter of fact art is far more often deflected from 
its course by vagueness in matters of bread and butter than by too keen 
a focusing on these items. 

Point in Illustration 

Take the case of little Johnny Jones, aged fourteen. He plays the piano 
and plays it well. In fact the neighbors drop in on the Joneses evenings, 
or invite them over, just to hear little Johnny. He also plays at the church 
socials and at the Boy Scout events. In fact, the village is getting to depend 
on him to point up all its get-togethers. Johnny’s parents are proud, he is 
proud, and the townspeople are complacent. 

As Johnny grows older, however, the matter of his making a living— 
as even he must—comes up. He like his music, nothing better, but ob- 
viously one can’t make a living from that. The neighbors would never 
think of paying him for what he does so glady for nothing. And his 
“ideals” are to high for him to attempt to “cash in on” his music. So 
he gets a job as mail clerk or factory hand or office worker, and gradually 
lets his music drift into the background. 

This situation is duplicated too often to make sense. How many 
families, as daughters and sons approach the age of discretion, hold a 
pow-wow centered around the theme, “Now is the time to forget this 
nonsense of music-making and get down to the wisdom of money-making.” 


“Free” to Express Themselves 

The sorry part of it is, some well-organized groups of musicians ac- 
tually foster this art-killing attitude by encouraging musical entertainment 
sans salary, sans bonus, sans everything. They speak of ‘free music’ as if 
unpaid-for playing is an aid rather than a detriment to making America 
musical. They refuse to concede that without musicians devoting their 
lives to music and being sustained in a material sense of their services 
to it, there can be no music at all. True, we want “free” music, but it must 
be free in the sense of a musician being able to compose and perform it 
without being cramped at every turn by thoughts of where the next meal 
is coming from. In short, in order to have a musical Amer'ca, we must 
have a large group of musicians who, by making adequate livings through 
their art, are “free’’ to express themselves to the full extent of their ability. 


Changes In Wrestling Game 


Now that California wrestlers have joined the A. F. L., the C. I. O. 
will have to organize the boxers in self defense. Then referees will b« 
known as arbitrators, the time between rounds will become cooling-of 
periods and the fights themselves will become jurisdictional disputes. But 
union buttons mustn’t be used for stabbing. 


Manufacturers’ prices have increased 35 per cent in the lait three years 
on men’s cotton shirts, shorts and pajamas. Uhuh! the Southern cotton boys 
cashed in. 


GallenKamp’S 
MEN'S SUPER SHOES 


$4.85 
UNION CLERKS 


16 Convenient Locations in San Francisco 


"More Miles to a GallenKamp!"' 
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Past Quotations 


We won the war in spite of a lot of false prophets. The false prophets 
are now raising their voices again in the hope of directing American national 
policy. 

Before we listen to them now, we should remember what tley said when 
they were trying to direct it before the war. 

Herbert Hoover, June 19, 1941—‘Does any sane person believe that by 
military means we can defeat two-thirds of the military power of the whole 
world, even in years and years? It would be a Children’s Crusade.” 

Charles A. Lindbergh, April 17, 1941—‘This war (is) lost... . It is not 
within our power today to win the war for England even though we throw 
the entire resources of our Nation into the conflict.” 

The Chicago Tribune, October 27, 1941—"What vital interest of the 
U. S. can Japan threaten? She cannot attack us. That is a military impossi- 
bility. Even our base at Hawaii (Pearl Harbor) is beyond the effective strik- 
ing power of her fleet.” 

New York Daily News, November 17, 1941—"‘Of all Oriental people, the 
Japanese are most nearly like us. The Japs don’t want to fight us.” 

New York Journal-American, December 4, 1941—“Certainly it is not 
Japan which is precipitating this war with the U. S.” 


(From the International Teamster ) 


Here’s One for Ye Bus Driver 
A bus driver in Philadelphia has discovered a fast and rapid method 
of transferring passengers. When Driver Elwood Knomer asked his pas- 
sengers to transfer to another bus they uttered vociferous protests, to which 
he replied, “Well, I didn’t want to scare you but the bus is on fire.” Every- 
one left the bus—no inquiries. 


White Helps Drivers 
Tests have shown that under average conditions a person in dark clothing 
walking along a roadway at night will be seen 50 per cent sooner by an 
approaching motorist if he carries something white—a handkerchief or a 
package—in his hand, according to the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 


300.000 New Businesses In Nation 

Between now and the end of 1947, approximately 500,000 new busi- 
nesses will be established in this country, according to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace. He says most of the increase will be in the 
retail and service industries. 
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MADE DAILY IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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DRINK AND USE 
100% UNION LABEL 


DISTILLED SPRING WATER 


Good for Your Health 
WHOLESALE — RETAIL 


Alhambra - National Water Co. 


340 TENTH STREET 
2600 WEST 


MArket 6616 San Francisco 
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SPORTSWEAR 
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H. & L. BLOCK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The GEO. H. EBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 1891 
Selling Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Representing 


NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURERS 


WESTERN 


CAN COMPANY 
* 


1849 - |7th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ganiner - Felder - Kenny 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1965 Market St., at Duboce Ave. San Francisco 


Phone HEmlock 0131 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
5945 Mission Street DElaware 7474-7015 


MILLS & HINZ 
TILE COMPANY 


(Formerly Cummings & Morton) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HENRY G. MILLS ROY H. HINZ 


REICHARDT'S DUCKS _ DRESSED DAILY. 


OTTO H. REICHARDT 
DUCK FARM 


COLMA, CALIF. RAndolph 0650 


Compliments of 


South San Francisco 
Hospital 


500 GRAND AVENUE 


South San Francisco California 


Marshall - Newell Supply Co. 


Engineers and Machinists’ Supplies 


and General Hardware 
Spear and Mission Streets 
EXbrook 1901 


The Herman Safe Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Howard and Main Streets 


San Francisco 
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Quiz for Women Only 


Men might risk a look, too! Test yourself and then turn to 
Page 40 to see how you rate 


1—Are you usually misunderstood ? 

2—Are you always right? 

3—Do you ever nag? 

4—What is the theme song of your home? (a) You go your way, I'll 
go mine. (b) All for one and I’m the one. (c) If we all pull together 
we'll all pull through. 

5—Have you wept recently ? 

6—Did it work? : 

7—When your friends get a divorce do you feel (a) sorry? (b) glad? 
(c) critical? (d) responsible? 

8—Do your children tell you everything? 

9—What did your family think of last night’s dinner? (a) Super! (b) 
O. K. (c) Do we have to have this every day? (d) I’m eating down- 
town tomorrow, dear. 

10—Does the way you live in your home have any connection with what 
happens in the Nation. 

11—Is housework drudgery ? 

12—What does the inside of your pocketbook look like? (a) A scrap 
drive. (b) Your top drawer. (c) An orderly arrangement of per- 
sonal necessities. 

13—Are bills a nuisance? 

14—Do you feel you are an unappreciated woman? 

15—Do you tell your husband everything? 

16—Is there anything you'd like to forget? 

17—Are you at home, at home? 

18—What form of government prevails in your home? (a) Dictatorship. 
(b) Democracy. (c) Appeasement. 

19—Does democracy at home mean (a) my way? (b) your way? (c) 
the third way. 

20—What is “The Third Way?” (a) The neighbor's way. (b) Dorothy 
Dix’s way. (c) God’s way. (d) Mother-in-law way. 

21—Did your husband (or you) go to the office this morning (a) sour? 
(b) preoccupied? (c) with a droop? (d) with a bounce? 

22—Did you have anything to do with it? 

23——What do you live by? (a) A set of “don'ts.” (b) What your neighbors 
do. (c) What you can get by with. (d) An ideology. 

24——What is an ideology? (a) An idea big enough to live by. (b) Bone 
structure of an extinct vulture. (c) A falling star. 

25—Were you absolutely honest when you answered question No. 15? 

26—What is materialism? (a) Goods by the yard. (b) The philosophy 
that things are more important than people. (c) Tribal custom where 
a woman is the chief. 

27—-What does fighting faith mean to you? (a) A statue you once saw. 
(b) A book you read. (c) Something soldiers find under fire. (d) 
Putting the motto on our coins, “In God We Trust,” into use at 
home, in your community and in the Nation. 

28—Is there anyone in your family you'd like to see different? 

29—Do you believe human nature can change? 

30—Can yours? 


Main Office: 
475 FOURTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone GArfield 7010 — Connecting All Departments 


Compliments of 


GLASER BROS. 
WHOLESALE CIGARS AND TOBACCO 


BRANCHES—GLASER BROS. 


475 Fourth Street... San Francisco 1032 Maple Avenue..............Los Angeles 

9th and Harrison Street 285 G Street San Bernardino 

916 |2th Street Sacramento San Diego 

300 Fourth Street... Santa Rosa Bakersfield 

81 South Third Street... San Jose 1820 Mariposa oo coceesassseeseeeesePPOSNO 

160 N. 17th Street..............Portland 238 E. Market... Stockton 
321 Occidental Avenue... Seattle 
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Story of Labor 


Continued from Page Fourteen 


JULY—British Labor wins in landslide election . . . Congress passes ti 
new O. P. A. bill after Labor and consumers battle for strengthening price CLINE PIANO Co. 
controls . . . Tax relief for corporations okayed by Senate but wage freeze 
remains . . . 30 per cent wage hike now needed to meet increased living aes 
costs, unions say . . . Congress pulls sitdown strike against full employ- 17th and Mission St. |2th and Webster St. 
ment and other Labor-backed legislation . . . Cutbacks become sharper as 


government-built war plants become idle . . . Labor launches all-out fight San Francisco Oakland 
against B-B-H bill. 

AUGUST—V-J Day finds both A. F. L. and C. I. O. unions deter- 
mined to press anew for wage hike . . . Laid-off workers storm U. S. E. S. 
offices for new jobs... W. P. B. removes most wartime controls, giving 
industry blank check “to speed reconversion” ... A .F. L. advances post- 
war program calling for end of wage freeze, 5-cent minimum and increase 
in unemployment compensation . . . V-E cutbacks disemploy countless thou- 
sands, hitting armaments plants worst. 

SEPTEMBER—Labor Day messages from Truman and other national 
leaders praise Labor’s “miracle” of war production . . . C. I. O. President 


TIM GRIFFIN and JIM CUMMINS 


invite you to visit them at the 


GRIFFIN-CUMMINS FURNITURE CO. 


475 VALENCIA ST., Below Sixteenth 


Murray says U. S. cannot withstand ravages of another depression . . . or at the 

Living costs highest since 1921 with 18 per cent rise in clothing prices in 

‘12 months . . . First cutback figures show 2,000,000 laid off ... A. F. L. MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 
President Green declares “we can and must raise American standards of 1875 MISSION STREET UNderhill 7500 
living by at least 50 per cent . . . Secret O. P. A. study predicts 10,000,000 


jobless in 1946 despite industry's highest profits . . . Government finds 
200 per cent rise in applications for jobless benefits . . . Nearly 5,000,000 
workers found earning less than 40 cents an hour . . . Weakened full em. 
ployment bill passes Senate . . . Coal strike starts over issue of Organizing 
foremen . . . Economic Stabilization Director Davis fired by Truman after 
arguing for 50 per cent rise in living standards . . . 60,000 A. F. L. lumber 
workers strike . . . U. S. workers’ living costs have jumped 31 per cent 
since 1930 and food costs 50 per cent, according to government figures. 
OCTOBER—Government seizes 26 oil properties; 11 were  strike- 
bound since September 17 after companies’ refusal of government offer to 
arbitrate 30 per cent wage demand of C. I. O. union . . . Two-thirds of 
all soft coal production halted as 200,000 miners strike . . . Congress passes 
1946 tax bill favoring rich and hitting poor... U. A. W.-C. I. O. votes 
six to one for General Motors strike . . . White House economists find 
that industry as a whole could pay 24 per cent wage increase and still make 
stupendous profits of $6,300,000,000 after taxes in 1946. 
NOVEMBER—Truman tells Nation much of industry can afford ‘‘sub- 


FASHION CLOTHING CO. 


2304 Mission Street, near 19th 


Headquarters for 


UNION MADE CAMERON SHIRTS 
UNION MADE CAN'T BUST 'EM CORDS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


stantial pay increases . . . Smith-Connally Act repeal move brings even a 

worse union-smashing amendments .. . A. F. L. Machinists suspended by CIGAR BOX RESTAURANT and HI HO CLUB 
Federation . . . U. S. Steel twice rejects government proposal to arbitrate 2200-2202 Mission Street, Corner of 18th 

...U. A. W.-C. I. O. workers begin strike against G. M. . . . Labor-Man- 

agement Conference splits on wage issue . . . Truman and Labor lose fight 


against return of U. S. E. S. to States . . . Ynions throw support being Wag- 
ner-Ellender bill for national housing program. 
DECEMBER—Emasculated full employment bill passes House over 
Labor objections . . . Labor-Management Conference ends in failure after 
management proposes union-busting laws and refuses to discuss wage issue 
. . . Workers in steel industry vote five to one to strike for $2 a day raise 
.. . All Labor assails Truman for message to Congress asking for fact- 
finding boards and 30-day cooling off . . . New flood of anti-Labor bills 


hits Congress, and House passes union-smashing Hobbs (anti-racketeering) . 
bill . 


Food and Drinks As You Like It. 


BUCYRUS - ERIE CO. 
Y 
390 Bayshore Blvd. 


RATHJEN BROS.., Inc. 


Established 1882 


Serving San Francisco and the 
East Bay 


PETRI WINE COMPANY 


San Francisco Office Oakland Office 
135 BERRY STREET 253 FOURTH STREET 
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J. W. GLENN 


Glenn - Rowe Vending 


Machine Co. 


CIGARETTES 
1675 Pacific Street Phone ORdway 3881 


ROBERT B. FINN, President RICHARD M. FINN, Vice-President 
ROBT. B. FINN, JR., Secretary 


John Finn Metal Works 


Babbit Metals and Solders — Type Metals and Zinc Dust 
Galvanizing 


Telephone SUtter 4188 
384 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


BRANCHES: LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE, WASH. 


Telephone MArket 8033 


Golden State Flooring Compay 


C. E. COATES, Secretary and Manager 


HARDWOOD FLOORING HEADQUARTERS 
RHODE ISLAND STREET Bet. 16th and 17th 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Montague Pipe & Steel Co. 


1999 THIRD STREET 


Phone HEmlock 6910 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1800 ARMY STREET 
ATwater 1300 


OAKLAND 
200! LIVINGSTON 
KEllogg 4-18844 


GAMERSTON & GREEN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


Edward R. Bacon Company 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


San Francisco 


Oakland - Fresno - Sacramento - Honolulu 
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Judgment Begins 


Continued from Page Eight 


floor under the common man and to erect a social structure in which 
religious freedom can survive. 


In the second place, Christian Boards of Education owe the young 
people and adults in the local church school lessons more replete with 
situations and suggestions out of contemporary labor and industrial life. 
Thoughts and activities that encourage social enterprise should replace 
thoughts and activities that seek to restore a form of economic life which 
are gone beyond recall. Religious education still needs to develop the 
materials and methods for an educational process that is continuous from 
childhood to adulthood. It is not enough to spend money and scholarship 
on a few specialized courses that the few intellectually curious and more 
radical spirits select. Editors must take the responsibility of putting what 
is needed into the heart of the regular curriculum, with the thought of 
“transforming the enormous inherited routine of the church into a free 
and self-changing activity.” 


In the Matter of Education 


1—LDistribute copies of the social creed of the denomination among the 
members of the congregation. 


2—Work out an employer-employee policy for manual and office work- 
ers that incorporates the best possible labor standards and insist that the 
same policy be applied to denominational agencies. 

3—Urge that the church purchase only union-made products. 

4—Visit meetings of local unions and central councils. 

5—Put on a campaign to get members to join the Co-op. 
is no Co-op in the community let the church start one. 

6—Bring the union members in the congregation into a fellowship 
to study the meaning of their Labor allegiance. A craftsman may be as 
narrow about his labor organization as a sectarian-minded person about his 
particular denomination. The fellowship should be prepared to aid work- 
ing members of the church who are now being dislocated because of cut- 
backs or reconversion. 

7—Urge the local church board of education to examine the aims and 
materials of religious education in the light of the forces with which men 
must grapple today. ; 

8—Take sections of the congregation to hearings at the town council 
where issues of supreme importance to the community are settled. 

9—Assist Labor and other progressive forces in the community to recruit 
and support the right kind of candidates in the 1946 election. In 1942 
only 28,000,000 people voted. 

10—Bring collective pressure to bear upon city councils, State legisla- 
tures and Congress when ordinances and laws dealing with hours, wages, 
civil rights, housing, health, social security, fair employment practice and 
the right of the franchise are #nvolved. The trouble today is that in a 
world in which power is employed to gain ends, the goodness of individual 
Christians does not add up. Being afraid of allying themselves with power 
groups working in the right direction, they play into the hands of powerful 
anti-social forces. 

11—Set up special services of worship and interpretation on Labor 
Sunday and other appropriate occasions when the worshippers appreciate 
the full meaning of their Christian faith and their responsibilities as chil- 


If there 


- dren of God. 


MORCK BRUSH MFG. CO. 
~1007% Union Made 


Y 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Soldier’s Story ' 


A.F.L. volunteer workers for the Labor League program wiil be cheered 
to know that their efforts are appreciated by a typical G.I. who writes from 
Italy. At the same time, his comments on conditions there should produce 
a sobering effect on those skeptical of relief needs for people abroad. 

In a letter to a Labor League representative the G. I. says: ‘The Labor 
League for Human Rights is an excellent name for your organization. It’s 
good to know that you are one of the guys behind these U.S.O. shows and 
stuff that has been helping us relieve the montony of our occupation duties. 

“You explained what the Labor League is trying to do in the field of for- 
eign relief and, take it from me, there’s a lot to be done here. To help these 
poor people, I would gladly give up all entertainment and rations. 


Many to Die of Starvation 


“The section of Italy that we're in hasn’t been too hard hit, and the 
necessities and even luxuries are obtainable in most of Northern Italy—for 
the right price. ' But even so, it is estimated that many people will die this 
winter due to starvation and exposure. 

“In Southern Italy, it’s even worse. Twenty per cent of the population 
in Naples, Barii, Foggia and similar cities, large and small, will go down 
under the winter’s cruel blast. 

“Their homes are piles of rubble, their clothes are rags worn through, 
patched and re-patched, their shoes are worn so that nothing but the tops 
and tongues are left. 


“Food is extremely high-priced and scarce. Disease and epidemics run 
rampant. Men would give their souls for a pack of American cigarettes 
which are used to barter for food in lieu of cheap currency. 


Dogs Fare Better Than People 


“I cannot see how a democratic way of living can even l:e introduced 
to these people while they are in such a state. The stray dogs at home fare 
better than they. 


“Your foreign relief policy is fine, and I pray God that it functions before 
Italy becomes destroyed, as was the great Roman Empire before it. I really 
envy you. I would like to help them, too, but now in my presént capacity, I 
can only pity them and their despicable poverty and corruption. 

“As yet I have seen very little evidence of American rel‘ef for these 
people, but I know it’s coming. Almost every day the Stars and Stripes car- 
ries an article on food arrivals from the States. 

“The clothing drives we used to have for the Italian people is something 
that should be emphasized. Shoes, overcoats and wool clothing are especially 
needed. 

“The U.S.O. and Red Cross are doing wonderful work ove: here for us 
G. I.’s. In every city there is a Red Cross E. M. club, as well as a special 
service outfit. We have been getting some darn fine shows and plays from 
the U.S.O. entertainers, and even movies fresh from Hollywood. I’ve seen 
eight shows altogether, every one of them excellent.” 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


THOMSON METER CORPORATION 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City 


Manufacturers of 


TRIDENT AND LAMBERT WATER METERS 
OVER 8 MILLION 


Trident and Lambert Water Meters, made and sold the world over, is the unparalleled 
record of growth which we are proud to offer the Water Works Field. 
Pacific Coast Branches: 

SAN FRANCISCO - - - - 320 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES - - - - - 70! East Third Street 
PORTLAND  - 1238 Glisan Street, N. W. 


UNderhill 4433 


Duggan's Funeral Service 
3434 SEVENTEENTH STREET 


Near Valencia Street San Francisco 


Greetings from 


CLINTON CAFETERIAS 


18 POWELL STREET 
1059 MARKET STREET 


P. E. O'HAIR & CO. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
SUPPLIES 


945 BRYANT ST., S. F. HEmlock 4280 


GENERAL PAINT 
SALUTES YOU! 


Stores Conveniently Located 


San Francisco 


Telephone UNderhill 5713 


LEAHY Multi-jet Combination GAS and OIL 
Burning Equipment 


E. A. CORNELY, Inc. 
1277 Howard Street San Francisco, Calif. 


ENTERPRISE Fuel Oil Burners 
WILLIAMS Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 


YES, SIR . . . were 100 per cent union... 


have been... and always will be . . . That's one of the reasons why we have the fastest growing, most 


progressive cab concern in the city. 


DE SOTO SEDAN SERVICE 


ORdway 1414 
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New location: Post and Gough 
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Jas. H. Reilly & Co. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 7711 


Official Funeral Directors 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 


29th AND DOLORES STREETS 


John J. O'Toole 


City Attorney 


Hinchman, Rolph & Landis 


in Association with Chapman & Co. 
Supervising General Agents 


INSURANCE — BONDS 


345 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Phone DOuglas 8080 


Offices: 
San Francisco - Los Angeles - Oakland - Seattle 


Eowarp Beown & Sons 


PAciric Coast INSURANCENGENERAL AQeNts: 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


SUPERVISOR ARTHUR M. BROWN, JR. 


Compliments of 


CRANE CO. 


301 BRANNAN STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Dinwiddie Construction Co. 


210 Crocker Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Labor-Management 
Points. 


Labor unrest and strikes cannot be ended by finding some simple formula 
to be adopted universally. Yet this is what the public was led to expect 
the Labor-Management Conference to do. Instead it did something far 
more important. Its unanimous reports set down a code of collective bar- 
gaining principles which, if followed by management and Labor, will widen 
the area of good faith and sound relations. Important points from the three 
reports are given below: 


FIRST AGREEMENTS: Collective bargaining, undertaken promptly 
and in good faith after recognition of a proper bargaining agent, is the first 
step to avoid strikes or refusal to bargain by the employer. Observance of 
the following rules will contribute to orderly procedure: The employer should 
not question his obligation to bargain with the union, nor should negotia- 
tions be delayed by either party ; the objective should be to sign an agreement 
covering a definite period of time. Each party should present a statement of 
position; areas of agreement should be sought and issues precisely defined; 
respect and consideration should be given to all proposals. Conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration may be used if collective bargaining fails, but they 
should not be the first resort. 

EXISTING AGREEMENTS: Agreements should be clearly written 
and thoroughly understood by employer and all employees; workers and 
supervisors should be educated in the meaning of all provisions; there must 
be an honest effort on the part of all to carry out the spirit as well as the 
letter of agreement, to conduct relations on a basis of mutual fairness and 
respect. Agreements should contain effective procedure for settling griev- 
ances without strike or lockout. Grievances should be promptly handled 
and should be considered by foremen as aids in discovering and removing 
the causes of discontent. Management and union should train their repre- 
sentatives in the proper functioning of grievance procedure; the basic objec- 
tive is achievement of sound and fair settlements. 

CONCILIATION SERVICE: The United States Conciliation Service 
should be reorganized so that it will be an effective and completely impartial 
agency within the Labor department. An advisory committee to the director 
should be appointed, consisting of equal numbers of management and Labor 
representatives. Personnel of the service should be characterized by impar- 
tiality, integrity and knowledge of Labor-management problems, and provi- 
sions should be made for training newly appointed conciliators; the number 
of conciliators should be adequate. The division of arbitration should have 
a list of capable trained arbitrators who may be assigned when requested by 
both parties. The technical service division should be reorganized and should 
have an advisory committee of equal number of management and Labor repre- 
sentatives. Working with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other agencies, it 
should provide information whenever needed. 


LOW EVERY-DAY PRICES 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


There Is a Store In Your Neighborhood 


Use WHITE NAVY BORAX 
Soap for EVERY home pur- 
pose, and cut your soap bill in 
ALF. Large size packages for the laundry. 
10¢ HANDI-CANS for kitchen and bath- 
room. Buy from your Grocer TODAY. 
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Industrial Fires 


Two lives a day are lost to fire in factories in the United States, according 
a to figures based on a recent survey by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Twenty per cent of the National’s $423,000,000 fire loss occurs in this 
same classification of buildings. 
While dollar loss may not seem to be the worker’s concern, the unex- 
; pressed loss it represents is decided so. In many cases a factory destroyed by 
fire never resumes operations. This sometimes means the loss of livelihood 
for a whole community. At least it means a period of unemployment for a 
worker until he can find a new job. Therefore interest in the fire safety of a 
factory should be shared by worker and owner alike. 

Once management has set up a safety program, the remedy for this tragic 
fire loss depends, to a great extent, on the co-operation of every plant worker. 
Fire authorities feel that when the leading causes of industiial fires are 
poined out and the newest methods of preventing and fighting fires are made 
known to employees, they will be eager to help keep themseives and their 
fellow workers fire-safe. 

The most common causes of factory fires, together with the percentage of 
national industrial fire loss which they represent, are listed below: 


4— Faulty -Clectrical -eqpipiitent i. .c.se..chscctacecbsecnseentasceeosses 14% 
2—Ignition from hot surfaces........2..0..0..:cescceecceeeeeeeseeeeecee ot 13% 
3—Reckless smoking and use of matches...................00000-00- 12% 
4—Embers and sparks from welding and open flame......... .. 11% 
5—Spontaneous heatityg oi.....c..:.cececccccesesecetepecsnccscetecseseeeseee 10% 


There are simple ways to prevent such fires. Here are a few helpful sug- 
gestions for employees to follow: 
1—Observe general “good housekeeping’’ rules and help to keep 
the premises neat and free from rubbish. 
2—Report promptly defective wiring, defective electrical equip- 
ment, appliances, motors and other fire hazards. 
3—Be careful when working near heaters, ovens, boilers, etc. 
4—Observe “No Smoking” rules. Don’t use matches near flam- 
mable liquids, paints, etc. 
5—Be careful with welding instruments and with other machinery 
with sparks. 
6—As both a fire prevention and a fire protection measure, learn 
how to use fire extinguishers and other emergency equipment ° 
when fire breaks out. 


Legion Has 13.029 Posts 

INDIANAPOLIS—The number of American Legion posts with the 
start of the new calendar year of 1946 crossed 13,000 for the first time in 
the organization’s history. The American Legion began the new year with 
13,029 posts, a net gain for the year of 788 posts. New posts ate now being 
chartered at a rate of ten a day, and this rate is increasing, according to 
Assistant National Adjutant Henry H. Dudley, in charge of membership 
activities. The bulk of the new posts consists of exclusively all World War 
II posts, Dudley said. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


NATIONAL SHIRT SHOPS 


') MEN'S FURNISHINGS 
1001 Market St., Cor. Sixth 768 Market St., Phelan Bldg. 
2540 Mission St., Bet. 21st and 22nd Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ Demand 


Union-Made Upholstered Furniture 


Made by 
DEPENDABLE FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“The Food You Like” 


GENE COMPTONS 


MARKET AT VAN NESS 


333 GEARY STREET 8-10 POWELL STREET | 
144 ELLIS STREET 45 POWELL STREET | 


OAKLAND—12th and BROADWAY 
All Open Day and Night 


“GRAYSON'S 


Dresses - Hosiery - Coats - Blouses - Suits - Sweaters 
Lingerie - Sports Wear 


Moderate Prices 


BUDGET TERMS IF DESIRED 


THREE STORES 


817 MARKET STREET 140 WEST PORTAL AVE. 2630 MISSION STREET 


James A. Nelson Co. 
Heating, Ventilating and Plumbing Contractors 


1375 HOWARD ST. — COR. TENTH ST. 
Phone HEmlock 0140 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


_ PUMPS 


SIMONDS MACHINERY CO. 


816 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone DOuglas 6794 


BODE GRAVEL CO. 
BODEMIX CONCRETE 


UNderhill 5321 
235 Alabama Street 


San Francisco 


PEST-CONTROL 


Rats - Mice - Roaches - Ants - Termites 
Fleas - Silverfish - Bedbugs 


Service and Products at Reasonable Rates 


ROSE EXTERMINATOR CO. 
San Francisco Phone: MArket 1441 - Oakland Phone LAkeside 2517 
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How 
The Chronicle Covers 


The Labor Scene 


These are fundamentals of The Chronicle labor news policy: 


« « . Special coverage through a labor desk, manned round- 
the-clock by three skilled, experienced labor reporters. cover- 
ing labor news energetically and completely, writing about it 
honestly and impartially . .. Taking no sides, yet reporting 
all aspects of even the most complex many-sided development. 


-.. Intelligent editing to reveal the significance and inter- 
relation of various events in the labor picture . . . to present 
a well-rounded, factual account of labor situations. 


« « « Sincere endeavor to make clear the tremendous contri- 
bution made by working men and women to the progress of 
their community and Nation. 


lwadiion: CHRONICLE 
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Mobilgas 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF THE 
FLYING RED HORSE 


Where 


MILLIONS 
MOTORISTS 


STOP EVERY DAY! 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Child Care 


Whether the world is to have an enduring and just 
peace is going to depend in the long run upon what we 
do for the children, “not only our own, but all children,” 
Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Childrens’ Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, stated recently, in presenting 
a 12-point program for community action in 1946 to 
assure to each child “the kind of preparation for living 
that today’s world demands.” 
Practical steps that communities can and must take in 
meeting their responsibilities, as outlined by the chil- 
dren’s bureau chief, call for: 
1—Housing fit for children—‘‘without this need met 
much of our planning must come to nothing.” 

2—Pre-natal clinics for all mothers and child health 
conferences for all pre-school children to give them 
a good start in life. 

3—Health centers and hospitals for the whole com- 
munity, well built, staffed and equipped to give good 
care to all mothers and children. 

4—Health programs for all school-age children and 
employed youth, with medical, dental and nursing 
service and health education. 
5—Nursery schools and kindergartens for pre-school 
children. 

6—Schooling for all children and youth, with good 
buildings and equipment, well-paid teachers, full 
terms, and well-rounded programs. 

7—School lunches available to all school children with 

all children treated alike—‘‘through a good school 
lunch we can make up to some extent for the inade- 
quate diets many have.” 
8—Recreation programs for all ages. 
9—Child-welfare services, well-staffed, and with ade- 
quate facilities for children needing special care in 
their own or in foster homes. 

10—Day-care programs for children whose mothers are 
employed and for all other children requiring care 
away from home during the day. 

11—Counseling and child-labor law enforcement to help 
boys and girls prepare for what they want to do 
and find suitable jobs. 

12—Good local government, mindful of the problems 
and needs of children and youth, with opportunity 
for youth to share responsibilities. 


Quiz for Women Answers 
(Continued from page 34) 


(1) No; (2) No; (3) No; (4) c; (5) No; (6) No; 
(7) d; (8) Yes; (9) a; (10) Yes; (11) No; (12) ¢; 
(13) No; (14) No; (15) Yes; (16) No; (17) Yes; 
(18) b; (19) c; (20) c; (21) d; (22) Yes; (23) d; 
(24) a; .(25) Yes; (26) b; (27) d; (28) Yes; (29) 
Yes; (30) Yes. (If any question does not apply to you, 
give yourself the benefit of the doubt.) 

RATE YOURSELF: Score 30—Too good to be true. 
Score 29—Nation Builder No. 1. Score 28—A sound 
home-maker. Score 25—Good, but not good enough to 
build a new world. Score 20—Refer to Question 30. 
Score 10—The seneiny S delight. 

ee es gee 


In Gratitude 


Internees released from one Japanese prison were so 
grateful for the American Red Cross parcels that kept 
them alive during their imprisonment that, on their 
release, they donated nearly $500 to the Red Cross. 

f NS Soles kde 


POWs Give to Red Cross 


CAMPT GRANT, III|.—Germans interned here as pris- 
oners of war donated more than $30,000 to the Red 
Cross. The 1,169 prisoners gave almost a month's pay 
so that the International Red Cross could buy clothing, 
food and medicine for Nazi victims. 

(be colt 


ARC Movies 


W ASHINGTON—American Red Cross is next to the 
Army in size of hospital motion picture circuits. Films 
are booked from commercial producers, and are shown 
under Red Cross auspices in 347 army, navy and marine 
hospitals. During a single month more than 600,000 
patients saw about 2,500 showings in recreation rooms, 
and 650,000 saw 18,500 showings in hospital wards. 
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GI Insuranee 


WASHINGTON—Veterans can prevent lapsing of 
their G.I. insurance, which will be in effect wherever 
they are and whatever work they do, merely ‘by ‘con- 
tinuing to make payments to the Collection Subdivision, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C., says the 
American Red Cross. The same amount that used to be 
taken out of his army pay, if paid monthly by the G.I 
himself to the V.A., protects him for life. 
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Your Health 


By NELSON CRUIKSHANK 
A.F.L. Social Security Director 


You good health is the Nation’s business, President 
Truman told Congress, in one of his most important 
messages. The President made these five recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Construction of hospitals and related facilities ac- 
cording to the needs of localities. 

2. Extension of public health, maternal and child 
health services. 

3. Aid to medical education and research with em- 
phasis on research on the cause, prevention and cure of 
cancer and mental illness. 

4. Prepayment of medical costs throughout a system 
of insurance. 

5. Protection against loss of wages from sickness and 
disability through insurance. 


Nothing Radical in Proposals 

The last two points of the President’s program; namely 
the plans to meet the costs of medical care and the costs 
of sickness due to loss of earnings he wisely based on a 
system of compulsory contributory insurance. He was on 
sound ground when he reminded Congress that there 
was nothing radical about these proposals as they were 
based on a principle of old as fire insurance. 

I should like to say one thing about the word ‘‘com- 
pulsory’” since that is the point chosen for the attack 
by the spokesmen of certain medical organizations. Com- 
pulsory insurance does not mean, as some of these per- 
sons imply that everybody would have to go to the doctor 
selected by some politician or political office holder. It 
only means that every wage earner would have to sub- 
scribe to the fund out of which physicians and hospitals 
would be paid. That is the only way you can prevent all 
the sick people or those who have reason to believe they 
are about to become ill rushing into the program while 
the others stay out. Any so-called voluntary health insur- 
ance would be bound to be loaded with the poor risks. 


Must Be Inclusive 

The President's health insurance program is compul- 
sory in the same sense that education of children is com- 
pulsory. That is, it must be all inclusive to be effective. 
We Americans do not believe we have lost our freedom 
because our children are required to attend school up to a 
certain age. Nor shall we, despite all the anguished cries 
of frightened political doctors, lose our freedom when 
we in America decide to follow President Truman's pro- 
posal to provide a way for all the people to make medi- 
cal care available to all the people. 


Consult An Arehiteet 


Don’t spend all your building dollars on a house for 
“shelter” only. The results will be far from satisfying. 
Leave a little in the building budget for needs of the 
heart and the soul. To accomplish that purpose you will 
do well to consult an architect. Having done so we feel 
certain that from the results you will agree that no part 
of the total cost of good living and comfort and satis- 
faction, which is derived from owner-occupancy of a 
home, is so well invested as the modest fee for the ‘‘doc- 
tor of good design and construction,’ who makes every 
dollar go farthest, the architect. 


EASTMAN Aoetaé STORES 


INC. 
216 POST STREET 
Oakland Store: 1918 BROADWAY 
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Many Owl Stores in San Francisco 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU 
?> ? 


@ CONVENIENT SHOPPING IN ALL DISTRICTS 
@ QUALITY MERCHANDISE 

@ FREE AND QUICK SERVICE 

@ SANITATION AND CLEANLINESS 

@ VARIETY OF SELECTIONS 

@ SHOPPER TESTED IN ALL DISTRICTS 


Save Time and Money 
In Any Owl Prug Store 


STORES IN OAKLAND, BERKELEY AND ALAMEDA 
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Jobless Pay 


In order to avoid delay in serving you each week when 
you sign for unemployment insurance a schedule of ap- 
pointment periods has been set up. 

Your reporting time is determined by the last two 
number of your Social Security Account Number. For 
example: 


The 
CALL-BULLETIN 


565-03-04 | 02 | 
The last two numbers of your S.S.A. number deter- 
mines your report time. 
Everyone’s report time is determined the same way. 
The schedule is shown below: 


Last Report- Last Report- 
e ® : ; 
Two ing Two ing 
18 read dail b Numbers Time Numbers Time 
00 to 06 8:30 a.m. 54 to 59 12:30 p. m. 
07 to 13 9:00 a. m. 60 to 65 1:00 p. m. 
Pe 14 to 20 9:30 a.m. 66 to 71 1:30 p. m. 
21 to. 27 10:00 a. m.,.-..72 to. 77 - - 2:00 p. m. 
more San Franciscans OH tek m! Bem Berm 
35 to 41 11:00 a.m. 84 to 89 3:00 p. m. 
42 to 47 11:30 a. m. 90 to 95 3:30 p. m. 
48 to 53 12:00 M. 96 to 99 4:00 p. m. 
This manner of assigning appointments has been ar- 


ranged to reduce the waiting time of all claimants. It 
is most important that you do not call at the office 
before your regular reporting time nor more than 15 
minutes later than your appointment. 

Your co-operation in reporting on this basis will mean 
less waiting time for yourself and all other claimants. 

Your line number is written in red on your identifica- 
tion card. You should go to the window with the same 
number above it. 


than any other 
newspaper 


Edueating Drivers 
(From the New York Times) 


Practical approach to the safety problem, in so far as 
it concerns traffic, is well illustrated by the continuing 
efforts of the National Conservation Bureau to promote 
the training of drivers of high school age. It is usually 
at this time that drivers are made or marred. Young 
people eagerly await the birthday on which they can 
legally get behind the wheel. But it is also at this age 
that youth is especially disrespectful of danger. 

Traffic accident experience has shown that, based on 
the measure of exposure, which is determined from the 
number of miles driven, young drivers from 16 to 20 
years of age are involved in five times as many fatal 
accidents as those in age group 45 to 60. 

Traffic accidents occur as the result of the failure of 
the driver to adhere to physical and man-made laws, and 
as a result of an inexcusably careless attitude toward the 
rights of other drivers and of pedestrians. 

The effect of training drivers in the schools will not 
be immediate, but thorough teaching of courteous, sports- 
manlike attitudes at the wheel as an integral part of the 
school curriculum can make an important contribution 
to safety in the era of increased traffic congestion which 
we are about to enter. 


TheCall-Bulletin 


Bren Prancisces FRIENDLY Llwspagpor. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY FAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 


BEST WISHES 
FROM A 


FRIEND 


* 


Roos Bros guarantee on 
all suits reads ... 


“We won't let you 
wear it unless 
it fits” 


Rees Baws 


Outfitters since 1865 
* 
r 


SAN FRANCISCO + OAKLAND © BERKELEY 
PALO ALTO-FRESNO-SAN JOSE-WOLLYWO08 
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| Oldest Union 


WASHINGTON—Columbia Typographical Union, 
No. 101, oldest Labor organization in continuous exist- 
ence in the United States, marked its 131st anniversary 
January 7. 

The union, which began its life in 1815 around a 
nucleus of 19 printers gathered at a private home in 
Washington, was first called the Columbia Typographical 
Society. In 1867 it assumed its present name and be- 
came affiliated with the National Typographical Union, 
which later became the International Typographical 
Union. 

The wage scale for earliest union printers was $9 for 
a week of 84 hours. In 1850 the union scale rose to $12 
weekly and the work week dropped to 70 hours, 

Today the minimum wage for newspaper printers do- 
ing day work is $64 for a 35-hour week. The night 
shift pays a $69 minimum and the “‘lobster’”’ shift, which 
begins at 11 p. m., pays $74 weekly. The scale for print- 
ers employed in commercial establishments is somewhat 
lower. 

Membership of the Columbia Typographical Union, 
No. 101, now totals some 3000 and the gross income of 
members exceeds $10,000,000, according to officials. 

Present union officers are Jesse Byron Manbeck, presi- 
dent; John R. Evans, vice president, and Joseph Z. Lins, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Worth Weight in Bread 


LONDON—For Europe’s starving populations, motor 
repair shops are worth many times their weight in bread. 
They are needed to service the thousands of trucks sent 
by U.N.R.R.A. to Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland. The 
major and often sole means of transport, the trucks have 
carried vitally needed food, medical supplies and work- 
ing equipment to outlying parts of the country. Wear 
and tear from continuous use over war-battered roads is 
excessive, however, and danger of breakdowns always 
imminent. To prolong the life and efficiency of the 
thousands of vehicles it has shipped into liberated coun- 
tries, U.N.R.R.A. is following up with several motor 
repair shops acquired from the army. Eight are en route 
to Greece, 20 have been purchased for Poland, and 29 
complete truck repair shops will be sent to Yugoslavia. 
It is also sending in more than a year’s supply of auto- 
motive spare parts and tires. 


Tragie Story of Lidice 


One of the most tragic groups of repatriates are the 
women and children of Lidice. The Syobodne Slovo of 
Prague recently reported that 143 women of Lidice have 
been found in German camps and returned to the re. 
public. But only 13 children of Lidice have been found, 
even after an organized search was made which followed 
every clue. The children were given German names and 
placed with German families, ail records of their origin 
being destroyed. Karl Herrmann Frank, German Min- 
ister of State and senior SS official in Bohemia and 
Moravia, will soon be tried in Prague for the mass mur- 
der of Lidice. The main evidence against him will be 
provided by Harold Wiesmann, former Gestapo chief 
of Kladno near Lidice, who was relinquished by the 


United States authorities to the Czecho-slovaks in No- 
vember. 
+—_______ 


Do you defrost your electric refrigerator in five min- 
utes or less? You can if you fill the ice pans with hot 


water, turn on defrost and place electric fan on chair 
in front of open unit. Ice meits like magic. 


DAIRY 
BELLE 
will keep 
youwell 


* 


Dairy Belle Farms, a 
Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Bay Area Dairy- 


men. 
* 
2065 OAKDALE 


San Francisco 
Mission 5616 
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LABOR NEWS— 


iS important news! 


Today, more than ever before, news accounts and interpre- 


tation of union activities represent a vital phase of American 


life. 


To thoroughly understand the problems facing both work- 
ers and employers, readers must have the FACTS, presented 
impartially and uncolored. 


To this task, The News has dedicated its news and editorial 


columns ever since it was founded. 


Telephone 
EXBROOK 
6th “0550 


The San Francisco News 


San Francisco's complete, white, Home Newspaper 


~<: 


AMERICAS GREAT | 


FRUIT INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Los Angeles * Brooklyn, N. Y. © San Francisco 
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You taste 


Experience proves that nothing takes the place of quality. 
You taste the quality of ice-cold Coca-Cola. Again and again 
you enjoy the charm of its delicious taste...and its cool, 
clean after-sense of complete refreshment. Thirst asks noth- 
ing more. 

gv 


BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 
THE COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA You trust its quality 


listed 
every week 


fxanuner Want Cds 
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Anniversary 


(From Bakers' and Confectioners’ Journal) 


January 13, 1886, will go down in the history of our 
international union as the most epoch-making period 
when the slumbering powers of trades union organization 
were awakened among inhumanely exploited workers to 
begin their onward march for a better life. 

“And we shall be triumphant in the end,’’ was the 
echo that came from the workers in cellar holes who 
sent their emissaries to a convention to prepare for pro- 
tective measures. 

Sixty years ago, on January 13, 1886, our international 
union was founded at the convention in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Whatever may have been the sacrifices the past 60 years 
in connection with the results accomplished can only be 
appreciated when the fact is fully and thoroughly realized 
that by preserving and protecting the right to organize, 
endless and untold misery was successfully warded off, 
which otherwise would have remained the fate of the 
slaves of the bake shops. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that, if the inevitable 
necessity of organization and impending struggles had 
not been realized at the early stages of beginning de- 
velopments ia the baking trade from almost exclusive 
retail jrocuctien in handcraft shops to large dominating 
cumbiuaiions, which slowly formed but rapidly became 
powerful factors with the growing mechanization of the 
industry, we would now be confronted with the intricate 
problem of inconceivable powerful opponents against 
all our unionizing attempts, and would not have reached 
the success we can look upon with pride at the sixtieth 
anniversary. 

United in the goal that has been made the fundamental 
purpose in the founding of our organization—united as 
to the means to be used to attain this goal, which is 
security of employment under union working conditions, 
which also means to promote real economic and social 
democracy in the industrial field of Labor, ‘it is our en- 
deavor to submit to the representatives of our movement 
at the sixtieth convention of the international union a 
record of achievements attained in the long history of 
our organization, built upon a sound financial structure 
which constitutes one of the strongest pillars of confi- 
dence and guarantees for future success. 

The sixtieth anniversary year in 1946 also will mark 
the twenty-third convention of the international union, to 
be held in Chicago, Illinois, during the month of Sep- 
tember. Many of the changes that have taken place since 
the Golden Jubilee Convention was held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 1936, and in St. Paul, Minnesota, 1941. 

From the standpoint of importance there hardly can be 
any doubt that the coming convention will rank among 
the most important ones ever held. We are living in 
serious times and must rely upon our own strength which 
rests within the membership of the international union. 
We are confident that our movement is healthy and our 
adopted policies are sound. We will find a way that 
leads us to future success in these tempestuous times 
which have been upon us for a number of years. Each 
and every one of us must be convinced of future prog- 
ress when we consider the historical rise of our organiza- 
tion from a few thousand bakery workers to an army of 
over one hundred and thirty thousand men and women 
employed under union working conditions in the various 
branches of the baking and confectionary industry. 

When necessity dictated by economic misery unites the 
workers, they become a reliable army of trades unionists 
who will not waiver and who will forever remember the 
lessons of the past and will prepare for future struggles. 
Obstacles, no matter how serious, have. been overcome 
in the past and in many of these struggles the trades 
union movement as represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stood solidly and bravely behind our locals 
and international union giving the support needed. Vic- 
tory then becomes a new and strong source in the ranks of 
our membership of renewed enthusiasm for greater efforts 
in th future. 

We shall never quit the road of trades union self- 
protection for our membership. Through sacrifices and 
hard struggles, Organized Labor has secured its present 
strong position, which will be defended as most valuable 
material and cultural achievements. Our organization 
has not yet completed its historical mission, but it has 
become a strong and important part of the American 
Trades Union Movement. We have grown with many 
other national Labor organizations that today constitute 
the American Federation of Labor and our achievements 
in union label promotion are recognized as an outstanding 
feature by the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor Union Label Trades Department. 


° 
San Francisco Direct 
SUtter 6654 (aswell S Delivered 
CREST 


Oakland for 


Higate 1017 Oo e€e Freshness 
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CURTAINS : DRAPES : BEDDING : YARD GOODS 


Diller's Mercantile Co. 


LADIES' and MEN'S FURNISHINGS 
HEmlock 2077 
WEst 9859 


KNIT KRAFT 


SPORTSWEAR 
ACTIVE AND SPECTATOR SPORTS WEAR 


Phone: ATwater 1690 
SAN FRANCISCO: 2544 Mission St., near 22nd 


2074 Mission (nr. 17th) 
1511 Fillmore 


RADIOS AND REPAIRING 
RECORDS and ALBUMS :: 


Christophe's 


9 to 5:45 — Saturdays till 8:45 


GUARANTEED RADIO SERVICE 


Our 40th Year 
2388 MISSION ST. 


ART GOODS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Mission 2098 


McDONALD & COLLETT 
TAILORS FOR MEN 


2146 MISSION STREET Phone UNderhill 8972 


Hotel Altamont 


STEAM HEAT — SHOWERS — PRIVATE and 
PUBLIC BATHS — $1.00 Per Day Up 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
3048 SIXTEENTH STREET 


SUITS OVERCOATS HATS 


FURNISHINGS 


BLOOM'S 


"GOOD CLOTHES" FOR MAN AND BOY 
2464 MISSION STREET Phone Mission 7729 


SPORTSWEAR 


McALISTER'S 


2733 MISSION STREET 


LADIES and MEN'S WEAR — MEN'S HATS 
WORK CLOTHING (Large Sizes) — DRESSES 


Phone ATwater 4826 Open Evenings 'til 9 


Wieboldt's Funeral Parlors 


P. WILLIAM N. WIEBOLDT, Proprietor 
835 VALENCIA STREET, Bet. 19th and 20th 
Phone ATwater 3200 
Not Connected With Any Other Company or Concern 
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Admission 


WASHINGTON—One of the frankest admissions so 
far made that employers are using tax “savings” to 
finance a war against Labor has come from a big textile 
plant in Union Point, Ga. 


It is owned by the Union Manufacturing Company 
and union workers have gone on strike because the man- 
agement refuses to put into effect National War Labor 
Board orders. 


In response, the company, in a circular distributed to 
employees, brazenly boasted that it will lose nothing 
from the walkout. 


“Any losses we sustain in 1946 will be made up to us 
by the government out of our profits in 1944 and 1945,” 
the circular declared. 

What the company referred to was that, under the 
“carry-back” provisions of the tax laws, passed by 
Congress to facilitate reconversion, it will be entitled to 
rebates from Uncle Sam, which will be sufficient to take 
care of any losses it may sustain in the next two years. 


Granite Cutters Strike 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Nearly 1,000 granite cutters em- 
ployed in 100 plants in five Vermont communities went 
on strike January 14 in support of demands for a pay 
increase of 99 cents a day and a week’s pay bonus at 
Christmas for employees of a year or more. The strikers 
are members of the Granite Cutters’ International Asso- 
ciation of America. 


San Franeciseo Visitor 


Visiting San Francisco on a trip that will take him to 
the various offices of the United States Conciliation 
Service, Edgar L. Warren, who recently succeeded Dr, 
Steelman, held a press conference Tuesday morning in 
the offices of the local service. Mr. Warren’s stay in 
San Francisco was of necessity a short one, for he has 
under his jurisdiction the 11 Western States and the 
press of affairs precluded a long stay in any particular 
location. 


Labor Head Dead 


WASHINGTON—John Locher, 61, who rose from 
the ranks of Iron Workers’ Local No. 5, A.F.L., to be- 
come one of Washington’s outsanding Labor leaders, 
died January 19. He had been president of the Centril 
Labor Union and secretary of the Building Trades Coun 
cil for 12 years. 

ee 


Hardest Hit 


W ASHINGTON—Hardest hit of the industries which 
skyrocketed during the war is that of aircraft, the Sur- 
plus Property Administration revealed. 


100% UNION 


BENEDETTI FLORAL CO. 


FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
HEmlock 3323 
2980 SIXTEENTH STREET, Below Mission 


United Undertakers 
Established July, 1883 
1096 South Van Ness Avenue at 22nd Street 
Telephone VAlencia 5100 


NEW FUNERAL HOME AND CHAPEL 


Gernhardt - Strohmaier Co. 
STOVES 


@ Washing Machines 
@ lroners 
© Refrigerators 


@ Water and Room 
Heaters 


@ Linoleum 


18th AND MISSION STREETS 
Phone: Mission 0236 


Ansel W. Robison 


BIRD AND ANIMAL IMPORTER 


Birds - Animals - Cages - Supplies 


125 MAIDEN LANE 
Just 65 feet West of Grant Avenue 


Podesta & Baldocchi 


FLORISTS 


224-226 GRANT AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(NEXT DOOR TO WHITE HOUSE) 


Telephone SUtter 6200 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


Le Page's Glue Co. 


Golden Nugget 
Sweets, Ltd. 


MAKERS OF FINE 
5c CANDY BARS 


Phone SUtter 0357 
ARDE 


Richter & Druhe 


Surgical Instruments and Hospital Supplies 


641-643 MISSION STREET 


Rialto Bldg. Annex San Francisco 


Square J} Company 


Boards, 
Starting 
Devices 


Manufacturers of Switchboard, 
Safety Switches, Magnetic 
Switches and Special 


Panel 
Motor 
Controlling 


Sales Office and Factory: 


130 POTRERO AVENUE San Francisco 


The Johnson - Locke 


Mercantile Co. 


Incorporated 1888 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


64 PINE STREET Telephone GArfield 3204 


o 
Mullen Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN E. MULLEN, President 
STORE, BANK and OFFICE FIXTURES 
Designs and Estimates furnished for 
HIGH GRADE CABINET WORK 
Telephone UNderhill 5815 
Factory and Office: 
60-80 RAUSCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Between Seventh and Eighth, Howard and Folsom 
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FLOORS 


“Quality Floor for Any Purse or Purpose" 
ALL TYPES OF FLOORING 


LeRoy Olson Company 
3070 - 17th Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


UNderhill 3838 


Columbus Glass 


The House of Mirrors 


1000 TO SELECT FROM 
2961 Mission Street, near 26th Street 


Mission 6747 San Francisco, Calif. 


Dr. Walter E. Schott 


DENTIST 

DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
Telephone Mission 3759 

3323 MISSION STREET 


San Francisco 


VAlencia 7914 


McManus & Son 


FURNITURE 
HOMES COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
3259 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Mrs. H. Fred Suhr, Pres. Herbert F. Suhr, Vice Pres. 


H. F. Suhr Co., Inc. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2919 MISSION STREET, Between 25th and 26th 


Phone Mission 1811 San Francisco 10, Calif. 


COLBERT'S PET SHOP 


V. J. HICKEY 
2900 MISSION STREET AT 25TH 
Phone Mission 0771 


MODERN METHODS PROMPT SERVICE 


Perfection Curtain Cleaners 
L. KOBLICK, Manager 


100%, UNION 
CURTAIN AND DRAPE SPECIALISTS 


Curtain, Drapes and Blanket Specialists 
HEmlock 3434 3121 Seventeenth Street 


RYAN'S 


10 GAS SERVICE 
Sixteen Street at South Van Ness Avenue 
UNderhill 9136 
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Deaths 


Szigethy, Louis—In this city January 22; member cf 
Boilermakers’ Union, No. 6. 

Richardson, Walter J.—In this city January 22; mem: 
ber of Butchers’ Union, No. 115. 

La Pine, Lyle—tIn this city January 23; member of Bar- 
tenders’ Union, No. 41. 

Ordoquihandy, Jean—In this city January 26; member 
of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, No. 226. 

Curran, Patrick—In this city January 27; member of 
Teamsters’ Union, No. 85. 

Siler, Sidney—In this city January 27; member of 
Welders’ Union, No. 1330. 

Steil, George A.—In this city January 27; member of 
Teamsters’ Union, No. 85. 

Cahan, Patrick J—In this city January 28; member of 
Plasterers’ Union, No. 66. 

Ratisseau, Joseph Leon, Jr—In this city January 28; 
member of Butchers’ Union, No. 115. 


Contracts 


CHICAGO—While collective bargaining has broken 
down in a few big industries, nonetheless 50,000 union 
agreements are functioning today and helping to keep 
the peace on the industrial front. 

That significant point was made by Edgar L. Warren, 
director of the U. S. Conciliation Service, in an address 
to the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

“Every day approximately 100 of these contracts are 
being reopened and rewritten, and every day literally 
thousands of grievances are being settled under the 
terms of these existing agreements,” Warren explained. 

It was to be expected, he said, that after the strain 
of the war, long hours of work and wage freezing, the 
coming of peace should lead to an outburst of disputes. 
Actually, however, in the majority of cases, Labor- 
employer differences are being settled without stop: 
pages, he stressed. 

“The wonder is not there is so much industrial strife. 
but that there is not more!” Warren insisted. ‘The 
wonder is not that there are interruptions to production, 
but that the reconversion program is proceeding.” 


Rhode Island Jobs Gain 
Fr 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—"“Manufacturing employment, 
payrolls, hours and earnings were all higher in December 
than in November and current reports indicate a definite 
vpward trend in most of our industries,” William L. 
Connolly, Director of Labor, reported. Rhode Island 
manufacturing employment in December was estimated 
at 126,556 compared with 119.718 in November. The 
number of wage-earners climbed sharply to 108,842 from 
102,335, while non-production personnel increased dur- 
ing the same reporting period from 17,383 to 17,714. 


| Godeau 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


President Vice-President 


Mrs. J. S. Godeau W. M. Ringen 


41 Van Ness Avenue 
near Market Street 
Phone HEmlock 1230 


GUNN, CARLE & CO. 


Building Material 
Reinforced Steel 
Hand Trucks — Casters 
Venetian Blinds 


20 Potrero Avenue 


Phone UNderhill 5480 San Francisco, Calif. 


Phone MArket 5858 


Mission Vulcanizing & 
Tire Co. 


RECAPPING AND REPAIRING 
FISK & GOODYEAR TIRES & TUBES 
McDowell, Engberg & Owen 425 Valencia St. 


Ostlund & Johnson 


Manufacturers and Contractors 
Bank, Store and Office Fixtures 


OSCAR H. OSTLUND, Owner and Manager 


1901-05 BRYANT STREET San Francisco 


Phone Mission 5742 Res. Phone MOntrose 0486 


J. RAY OSTRANDER, Managing Director 


Leary Bros. 
FUNERALS ACCORDING TO YOUR MEANS 


2917 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 
Bet. Harrison and Bryant 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Joe Greenberg 


2851 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


GEO. V. NICHOLLS 


Hardware 
JAP-A-LAC, STAINS, ENAMELS :: GLIDDEN PAINTS 


AND VARNISHES HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


2647 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., Corner Potrero 
Phone Mission 2351 


Henry Brilliant 


JEWELER 


2639 MISSION STREET — SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone ATwater 7486 


Established 1868 
Evening and Fancy Dresses Made to Order 
Wigs, Play Books, Make-up, Etc. 
Official Costumers for Principal Pacific Coast Theatres 


Goldstein & Co. 


THEATRICAL and MASQUERADE COSTUMERS 


989 MARKET STREET Meadowbrook Bldg. 
Telephone GArfield 5150 San Francisco 


Barbers' Supplies Phone ORdway 6846 


The Bauer Mfg. Co. 


134 Golden Gate Ave. San Francisco 
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WICX union made GLOVES 
Manufactured and Distributed by 


WICX-Merit Glove Co. 


1085 MISSION STREET 


Featuring a special glove for every job 


BEE'S VARIETY . STORE 


FEATURING LATEST NOVELTIES 
AND ART GOODS 


2112 MISSION ST. (nr. 17th) 


San Francisco 


WATCHES NOVELTY JEWELRY 
WATCH REPAIR RADIOS 
SILVERWARE 


DIAMONDS 
APPLIANCES 
LEATHER GOOELS 


FLOWERMAN BROS. 


JEWELERS 


2058 MISSION STREET, Bet. [6th and !7th 
Phone MArket 7097 


SOLBACH HARDWARE 


UN derhill 5356 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 
MACHINISTS & CARPENTER TOOLS 


2172 MISSION STREET, near [8th. Street 


San Francisco 10 


Henry Zerbato & Co. 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


Watch & Jewelry Repairing—Work Guaranteed 


2164 MISSION STREET, Bet. 17th and 18th 
Phone MArket 6118 


E. Grundel's Pipe Shop 
SMOKER'S ARTICLES 


Wholesale and Retail 


2100 MISSION STREET Corner 17th St. 


Franco Hardware 


»-* 


2080 MISSION STREET HEmlock 9271 
GREETING CARDS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Party Favors :: Stationery :: Office Supplies :: Gifts 


Toys :: Novelties 


Union Bond Papers :: Decorations of All Kinds 


BELL BAZAAR 


3030 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION 
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Pass No Law 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
A.F.L, Chief Counsel 


Will penalties prevent strikes? This question now 
comes to the fore again. In two separate moves, which 
bore all the earmarks of a planned coincidence, some 
members of Congress and certain die-hard employers 
proposed legislation to punish unions for strikes. They 
have raised the same old cry of “there ought to be a 
law.” The trouble is that strikes cannot be eliminated 
or even reducd merely by adopting punitive or prohibi- 
tory legislation. On the contrary, the whole history of 
anti-strike laws proves that they tend to promote disputes 
instead of discouraging them. The temptation to seek 
an easy way out of troubles often leads to worse diffi- 
culties. This is particularly true of Labor-industrial 
relations. 

Compulsion Will Not Work 


No law on earth, except the Hitler variety, can compel 
workers to remain on a job when conditions become 
intolerable to them. In our free land, the right to strike 
is a basic freedom which cannot be abridged without 
destroying the whole fabric of our democracy. 


The road toward industrial peace is a hard road. It 
must be paved with solid action, not encumbered with 
legal obstacles. 

In the words of that great industrialist, Henry Kaiser, 
“labor relations are only a form of human relations.” 
As a lawyer, I can testify from many years of exper- 
ience that the relations of any two human beings are 
never improved if they go to court against each other. 
Yet Congress is now proposing damage suits by em- 
ployers against unions. : 


Labor Is Not Merchandise 


The Clayton Act proclaimed that Labor is not “a 
commodity nor an article of commerce.” It sought to pro- 
tect workers and farmers from prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws. Yet now a small group of employers is 
asking Congress to subject workers to anti-trust suits 
as though their labor were merchandise. 


Another proposal from this group calls for stringent 
government control and regulation of labor unions. But 
most American business men realize that federal regula- 
tion of unions is bound to be followed by strict federal 
regulation of industry, which would be the first step 
toward destroying free enterprise. 


Perseverance Pays Off 


Members of local 1861, Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America employed at the Dubuque Cas- 
ket Co., Dubuque, Iowa, needed raises and demanded 
them of the company. Committees headed by Business 
Representative Frank Lange were gloomily told by com- 
pany representatives that no raises could be paid. If 
they were, the company would have to go out of business 
—their competitors were underselling them—nothing 
could be done, etc., etc. So the casket workers held 
firm, repeated their demands, insisted upon them, voted 
down puny company offers at membership meetings. 
Their perseverance paid off, resulting in agreement on 
a 4-cent hourly increase. 


GOOD FOOD 


ENJOY IT DAY OR NIGHT OPEN ALL NIGHT 


HENRY'S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR STREET, corner of Turk 
3036 6th STREET, Between Mission and Valensia 
70 4th STREET, Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 


Hours: 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
Saturdays, | P. M. 


Phone 
HEmlock 6803 


DR. J. C. CAMPBELL 
DENTIST 


MAIN OFFICE 
1012 Market Street 


Three More Branches in San Francisco 


>» 2 AlSOh<: 
San Jose - Burlingame - Salinas 
Modesto and Sacramento 
Berkeley - Vallejo - San Rafael - Santa Rosa 


San Francisco 


Rothschild Jewelry Co. 


Since 1913 


Diamonds - Watches - Jewelry 
Payment Plan 


2578 Mission St. - MI. 4423 - San Francisco 10 
Branches: Napa — Monterey 


Dr. J. H. Shane 


DENTIST 
2517 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone VAlencia 6363 
Open Hours: 8:30 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


Alexander's 


LADIES’ WEARING APPAREL 
FAMOUS FOR COATS 
2400 MISSION ST.. (Cor. 20th) VAlencia 6402 


BERNICE MYOVICH MACH MYOVICH 


Polka Dot Shop 


CHILDREN'S APPAREL 
LADIES' SPORTSWEAR 


Telephone Mlssion 8559 = 2386 Mission Street 


KAHN'S DEPT. STORE 


2330-2336 MISSION STREET 


VAlencia 4310 


Telephone VAlencia 4365 
Buy Right at Starlight 


Starlight Furniture Co. 


Complete Home Furnishers 


2211-2221 MISSION STREET 


San Francisco 


Economy Sewing Machine 
Store 


REX HOLLOWAY 


2163 MISSION STREET 
Telephone HEmlock 7621 San Francisco 


Phone Mission 8944 


R. L. HUSTED 


Attorney at Law 


American Trust Company Building 
2595 MISSION STREET (at 22nd) - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone UNderhill 9302 


PELZNER'S 


MAX PELZNER 
MEN'S CLOTHIER 
Union-Made Clothes 
80 SIXTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Water Filters-Softeners-Sterilizers 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES 
SWIMMING POOLS, FACTORIES 


Ask for Our Bulletin on ''Water Purification" 


California Filter Co., Inc. 
981 FOLSOM STREET 


Phone GArfield 7027 San Francisco 


Phone DOuglas 0400 556 BRYANT 


Standard Metal Products 


MULTIBLADE FANS AND BLOWERS 
Construction Equipment 


STEEL PLATE AND SHEET PRODUCTS 


Telephone HEmlock 6620 


Plate — Window — Mirror — Beveled 
Art Leaded Memorial Windows 


Progress Glass 
Company 


1622 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIOS 


BY INGTON 


ELECTRIC CO. 


of Service 


1809 Fillmore Street 


San Francisco 


WaAlnut 6000 


Jones Thierbach 
Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Farm, Garden and Golf Course Supplies 


Lawn Mowers - Garden Tools - Sprayers 
Insecticides - Fertilizers and Fungicides 


LET US SOLVE YOUR GARDEN PROBLEMS 


H. C. CARTER CO., INC. 


52 BEALE ST., San Francisco SUtter 0562-0563 
Phone WEst 8200 


Monihan-Stauffacher Co. 


PLUMBING, HEATING and AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER CONTRACTORS 


1552 FULTON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Woll on Labor 


NEW YORK—Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, advised Labor not to 
depend on governmental or political parties to win its 
battles, proposed that further Labor-management con- 
ferences be held to promote industrial co-operation and 
called upon the United States to stop ‘‘appeasing’”’ Soviet 
Russia and other nations. 

In his annual message to the members of his own 
union, the International Photo-Engravers Union of 
North America, Woll recommended that this country set 
forth its international policies with complete frankness 
and candor. He described Premier Joseph Stalin's for- 
eign program as ‘diplomatic aggression” and declared 
that any efforts at appeasement of Russia would be as 
unsuccessful as the attempt to appease Hitler at Munich. 

The same prescription should apply to our relations 
with Great Britain, the Netherlands and all other for- 
eign countries, he said. 


“No Substitute for Honesty” 

“Even in politics no one has yet succeeded in finding 
an adequate substitute for honesty,’ he observed. 

The end of the war has dispelled the hope of some 
Labor leaders that they could look upon the Federal 
government as ‘‘a sort of fairy godmother” who would 
protect them from the harsh facts of life, Woll said. 

“The political honeymoon for Labor is now definitely 
over,’ he added. ‘From here out victory will go to 
those unions which did not barter their trade union 
birthright. And among these, as any intelligent trade 
unionist knows, are the unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“Labor's strength lies in its own organization, in its 
own membership, in its institutions, its press and in its 
tried and trusted leadership. The A.F.L. has consistently 
adhered to this philosophy. It is the only safe and sound 
policy for American Labor. C.I.O. publications please 
copy.” 

Asks Further Conferences 

Woll characterized the Labor-management conference 
held in Washington last November under the auspices 
of President Truman as “a step forward” in that it had 
given both sides a better understanding of their mutual 
problems. 

Advocating that further joint conferences be held to 
extend the scope of “industrial co-operation, mutual 
trust and good-will,” he said: 

“Much remains to be done, and the road that has to 
be traveled may be difficult at times. But employers who 
stand in the way of this co-operation, who promote anti- 
Labor legislation and fan the Sires of class conflict, are 
as dangerous to the American system as the most sub- 
versive Communist now secretly plotting to take over 
our industry and government.”’ 


Social Security Card 


Where is your social security account card? Is it 
being worn threadbare in your pocket? Is it lying loose 
under a pile of worthless papers? You may need that 
card when you least expect it. Why not put it away care- 
fully with other important documents? The Federal 
Government asks you to save paper, ink, printing time, 
and money by keeping your card in a safe place. For 
information concerning account numbers or Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance benefits, call or write the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Social Security located at 785 Market 
street. 


.Watchmakers' Union. 
GUARANTEE and BOND 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 
Ask for Our Written Guarantee 


FRECISION WORF 


WATCHMAKERS UNION A Fk 


ACY 4 <2 
Ax 


CAE" 92 mre 


CASPERSON'S EGGS 


At Your Independent Grocer 


BOHR'S 


HATTER AND HABERDASHER 


2054 MISSION STREET, Bet. 16th and 17th St. 


Iéth Street Restaurant 
HARRY KALLERUP, Proprietor 


lf your wife can't cook, keep her for a pet 


A Real Good Place To East 


3027 - 16th STREET UNderhill 9057 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DRINK AND BE MERRY AT 


B andE 
TAVERN 


Booths for Ladies — Service With a Smile 


2059 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Opposite Labor Temple 


Corner of Capp 


COMPLIMENTS 


Fat Boy Barbecue 
Cabins 


MARY'S HELP HOSPITAL 


Phone MArket 0733 
145 GUERRERO ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


School of Nursing offers complete course in Medical 
Surgical and Obstetrical Nursing. Out-patient department 
in charge of specialists in all branches. Open daily, 
9 a. m. to 12 noon. 


APPLY TO SISTER SUPERIOR 


Bekins Van & 
Storage 


SINCE 1895 
Packing - Moving - Storage - Shipping 
13th and MISSION STREETS MArket 3520 


Office Telephone UNderhill 0800 
Residence Telephone Mlssion 7261 


Pioneer Pipe Co. 
F. G. LUNDBERG 


Reconditioned and New Pipe 
Casing, Valves and Fittings - 


634 TOWNSEND STREET 


W. S. Wetenhall Co. 


REINFORCING STEEL BARS 
IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Floor Grating — Page Fence 


17th & Wisconsin Street 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 
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B. F. DEAN 


CUSTOM MILL AND CABINET SHOP 


BARS — BUILT-IN FIXTURES 
No Job Too Large or Too Small 
3486 MISSION STREET 3515 MISSION STREET 
Phone Mission 8116 


Ferrera Hardware Co. 
A. FERRERA 


The Store with Stock and Service 
4540 Mission RAndolph 3979 


Phone RAndolph 7979 Charge Accounts Invited 


Provident Furniture Co. 


Complete Home Furnishings 
WESTINGHOUSE- 
Refrigerators - Washing Machines - lroners 


4614 Mission Street San Francisco 


MIKE'S SHOE STORE 


SHOES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


MIKE HOFFMAN, Manager 


2918 - 24th Street Phone ATwater 1687 


Hildreth's Pharmacy 


PRESCRIPTION SPECIALISTS 


2990 Mission St., cor. 26th San Francisco 


Phone Mission 1289 
ALL UNION EMPLOYEES 
AUNT MARY'S 


DOUGHNUTS 


Like YOUR Aunt Mary Made 


508 VALENCIA, near SIXTEENTH STREET 
THOS. A. CUSHING 


Golden Gate Pie 
Company 


Phone MArket 1996 
258 DORLOND STREET 


Industrial Enameling Co. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Architectural and Industrial Baked Enamel and 
Lacquer Finishes 


SAGERDAHL 
Phone HEmlock 0750 


1239 SEVENTEENTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Inflation 


By ELLIOT CARLTON 


Fascism is a rough and rocky road. One of its first 
signposts is “Inflation,” and when that recedes into the 
past, the signposts of ‘Racial and Religious Bigotry” 
come into view. 

Right now we're approaching the signpost marked 
“inflation’—but there’s a man in Washington who's 
trying to show us another road. He’s working in behalf 
of the people, the little people, the men and women who 
work for a living—even as you and I. 

That man is Chester A. Bowles, the price adminis- 
trator. 

His opponents are the representatives of predatory 
business—and, make no mistake about it, there are lots 
of them buttonholing the D.C. politicians. 

It's Chester A. Bowles versus the automobile corpora- 
tion, the clothing manufacturers, the big food processors, 
the steel magnates, the real estate interests; it’s Chester 
A. Bowles versus the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


As in most battles, the spoils belong to the victors— 
and the spoils in this battle are great indeed. 

It’s not too much to say that the spoils of this battle 
are the necessities of life—and whether you and I are 
going to get enough of them to feed, clothe and shelter 
our families. 

Just check on this: The lobbies of the monopolies and 
virtual monopolies are after price raises. That would 
be tough enough on all of us if price raises were at all 
justifiable—but the cold truth is that these same big 
boys are realizing a greater return on their investment 
than they ever did before. 

Thus, the result of this profiteering attempt will be 
inflation and inflation means the ruin of our way of 
life. The profiteers will look for a scapegoat. The chances 
are that they'll blame the Jews and use the anti-Semitic 
slogans to set up a fascist state. But that won't be the 
end. The state will become a divinity and all practising 
Catholics and Protestants will be headed for concentra- 
tion camps. Negroes, too, will be used for whipping boys 
in much the same way that the old Romans substituted 
gory circuses for bread. 

Is all this a nightmarish fantasy ? 

Let’s hope so—but Germany followed this road. 

It's up to us to call a halt here and now. Our road is 
the Democratic Way—the Way of our forefathers and, 
we hope, the Way of our children and our children’s 
children. It’s the road of democratic brotherhood: where 
Protestant, Jew, Catholic, Negro, White, Italian, Irishman 
—whatever the religion, the race and the ancestral na- 
tionality—recognize each other as Americans, partners 
in the great effort to make democracy work. 

So it's up to us... it’s up to us to keep that “Inflation” 
signpost far, far away. It’s up to us, then, to support 
Chester A. Bowles. Let's write our Congressmen and 
tell them what we think—and let's do it now! 


Major Victories Scored 


TORONTO—Continuing the successful recozd of the 
U.I.U. organizing drive to raise working and industrial 
standards, Way-Sagless Spring Co. employees scored a 
major victory for collective bargaining, voting 2 to 1 
representation by Local Union 400, Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, in an Ontario Labor 
Board election. The election triumph followed extensive 
and effective organization work guided by Business Agent 
Victor Valin and Harry Simon of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Tayler & Spotswood Co. 


Incorporated 


Y 
Steel Distributors 


Y 


700 Pennsylvania Avenue 


San Francisco 7, Calif. 


S. F. Lighting & Supply Co. 
(San Francisco Lighting Fixture Co.] 


1147 HOWARD STREET 


MArket 7900 


San Francisco 


Hours: 9 A.M. to 11:45 P.M.; Saturday Until 12:45 A.M. 


PURITY 


DELICATESSEN AND FOUNTAIN LUNCH 
JOE AND GERTRUDE OLIVERA 


2640 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., Cor. Potrero 


Phone Mlssion 9346 San Francisco 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


24th St. Gun Shop 


W. S. MILLS, Proprietor 


REPAIRING AND REBLUEING 
2539 TWENTY-FOURTH ST. 


San Francisco 
L. CANEPA E. JaGANEPA 


Mission and 22nd St. Florist 


Artistic Floral Designing and Decorating 
CANEPA BROS. 

Phones: Mlssion 0662 and Mission 2104 

3230 - 22nd St. 


Flowers for All Occasions 


Manhattan Jewelry Store 


Swiss and American Watches Repaired on the 
Premises — Quick Service — Guaranteed 


2790 MISSION (at 25th) MI ssion 6245 


GOLDEN EAGLE WINE 
and LIOUOR CO. 


5122 - 3rd STREET VAlencia 9400 


MODERN AUTO WORKS 


AUTO RECONSTRUCTION 
RADIATOR FENDER BODY REPAIRING 
WELDING TRIMMING PAINTING 
2829 - 25th ST. (near Potrero) VAlencia 3246 


Jack Johnson Roofing Co. 


WOOD - ASPHALT - ASBESTOS SHINGLING - SIDING 
EXPERT REPAIRS - TAR AND GRAVEL ROOFS 


Guaranteed Roofs That Are Best by Test 


Our Thermostatically Controlled Kettles Preserve the Oils 
in the Asphalt—-Which Means a Better Roof 
3361-3367 ARMY STREET ATwater 4914 
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New Vet Post 


A new post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, known 
as Construction Post No. 5144, V.F.W., was recently 
instituted. The post will hold meetings on the first and 
third Mondays of each month in Shipwright Hall at 36 
California street. Meeting hour has been set as of & 
p. m. Any one eligible should contact the post adju- 
tant, George Ainsworth, for further particulars. Con- 
tact Mr, Ainsworth at the meeting place on the nights 
given above. 


————————___ 


California, with 184 of the Nation’s 2,885 paper and 
stationery manufacturers, leads the other 10 Western 
States which together have 166. 


U.N.O. Item 


The United Kingdom has appointed two Trades Union 
Congress representatives and two British Employers’ Con- 
federation representatives in an advisory and consultative 
capacity to the United Kingdom delegation to U.N.O. 
Employers: Andrew K. McCosh, president; Sir John 
Forbes-Watson, director. T.U.C.: Sir Walter Citrine, 
general secretary; George Thomson, member of the 
T.U.C. General Council. 


a 


Los Angeles county’s 400 ceramics and gift ware 
plants produced over $25,000,000 worth of goods last 
year. ee ae a 

Milk, as it comes from the cow, is 87.25 per cent wa: 
ter, according to State dairy authorities. 


McDONOUGH STEEL 
COMPANY 


“Fabricated Steel 


Products’ 
YY 


800 - 75th AVENUE 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Factory and Office: Phone TRinidad 3300 
PATRICK W. McDONOUGH, Manager 


Pay Recovered 


Nearly a half million dollars in unpaid wages was 
recovered during 1945, John F. Dalton, State Labor 
Commissioner, announced. This represents an increase 
of approximately 15 per cent over the amount recovered 
in 1944, f 

In addition, nearly $8,000 was collected for workers 
as waiting-time penalties pursuant to the provisions of 
the Labor Code which provides that if an employer 
wilfully fails to pay the wages of an employee when 
due, the wages shall continue as a penalty from the due 
date until paid. 

During 1945, the Labor Commissioner received 14,577 
complaints of alleged violations of labor laws. Of this 
number, 11,297 represented complaints of failure to pay 
wages. The remaining 3,280 complaints concerned other 
labor laws as follows: Child labor, 1,157; 8-hour law 
for women, 761; private employment agency laws, 321; 
collective bargaining and anti-kick back laws, 140; sani- 
tation and ventilation, 127; weekly day of rest law, 112; 
semi-monthly pay day, 110; miscellaneous, 552. 

During the year, 474 criminal prosecutions were in- 
stituted for violation of labor laws, and 83. civil suits 
were filed to recover unpaid wages. A total of $37,238 
was collected as the result of such civil suits. 

Deputy Labor Commissioners made 6,872 inspections 
of places of employment during 1945. 

—_—____q—____ 


Pay Adjustments 


CHICAGO—At least 300,000 and perhaps two-thirds 
of the 470,000 non-school State employees received sal- 
ary adjustments during the war period, according to a 
survey undertaken by the Civil Service Assembly and the 
Council of State Governments. Of 45 States which had 
reported by December 1, 1945, 41 indicated that at least 
one general increase for employees had been effected since 
January 1, 1940. Of the four States reporting no general 
war-time increase, one State, Rhode Island, did in effect 
increase salaries through the adoption of a new pay plan 
which began February 16, 1942, and which reflected liv- 
ing costs up to that period. 


Win Wage Inereases 


CHICAGO—Substantial wage increases, plus other 
improvements in working conditions, have been won for 
nearly 900 employees of various sheet metal plants here 
by Local 115 of the Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association. 


BEARL SPROTT 
Industrial Feeding Systems Planned 
Installed and Operated 


CTL @ SO 


1488 Howard Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


UNderhill 8127 
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817 So. La Brea Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


WeEbster 8108 
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e CJ 
Prejudice 
Army Talk, Orientation Fact Sheet No. 70 


WASHINGTON (L.R.)—Why is religious and racial 
prejudice a threat to all of us? 


(Suggestion: Write on the board or read to your 
group the topic heads below. Then get as many of the 
answers as possible from the group.) 
A—Prejudice is contagious. History has taught us 
that when we discriminate against one segment of the 
people, we set a pattern that may be used against other 
groups. Hitler's persecution of the Jews, trade union- 
ists, communists, and socialists was later directed against SINCE 1884 
Catholics, Protestants, liberals and eventually the people 


of the world. 724 MARKET near Kearny 
In 1855, Abraham Lincoln understood this when he 


id: i 5 230 Market Street 1453 Fillmore 
ae dal wens at trae es Opposite Matson Navigation Building Cor. 21st and Mission Sts. 
equal except Negroes.’ When the Know Nothings get 
control, it will read ‘All men are created equal except 
Negroes, and foreigners, and Catholics.’ ” 

Consideration for the Negro, the Jew, the Catholic, 
the foreign born, or for any other minority group, rests 
not merely on the grounds of humanity and justice; it 


rests on the solid base of self-interest. 

B—Prejudice makes all of us poorer. We can’t have 
an enlightened democracy with minority groups living in 
ignorance. We can’t have a prosperous democracy with 


minority groups so poor that they can’t afford to buy 
the goods America produces. 

If a minority is kept at a low wage scale in the same 
field or area in which we work, eventually our own 
wages will be reduced because of a smaller demand for 
consumer goods and the competition of cheap labor. 
Conversely, a higher standard of living for any group 
increases the demands for consumer goods and makes 
for a more prosperous country. Aside from the fact that 
it is Christian and democratic, it is also to our own 
selfish interest to help secure better housing, clothing, 
and nutrition for ALL our people. 


Be sure your hat carries the date, Since 1884 as below... and 
assure yourself of a San Francisco made union product... . 


Employment Essential 


WASHINGTON—Full employment can’t exist with- 


out fair employment, Secretary of Commerce Harry A. PREMIUM MOTOR OIL 
Wallace declared here in an address in which he de- 


nounced racial prejudice and charged job discrimination 
against Negroes was harming the Nation’s business. 
Speaking before a conclave of Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 


e 
Howard University, Wall id th 1007. Pp P ff B 1007. 
Minas ee Cee ne oFure rarartin Base C 


there is a pure race in Aemrica—that all other races must 
be kept subservient to a mythical master race.” He rec- 
ommended a permanent fair employment Practice com- 
mittee, and that employers cease discriminating against 
Negroes because such discrimination was “not only un- 
fair but damaging to the Nation’s business.” 


ape UNION OIL 


JOINT COUNCIL 
OF 


TEAMSTERS COMPANY 


Secretary - Stephen F. Gilligan 
2940 Sixteenth Street 
Emblem of Teamsters Tel. UNderhill 1127 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen Office: 
and Helpers of America Room 303, Labor Temple 


DEPENDABLE AND COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE SINCE 1862 


Fire Automobile - Marime - Casualty - Fidelity - Surety 
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Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Western National Insurance Company 
Western National Indemnity Company 
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“Pvt” Hargrove Told N.A.M. a Thing or Two 


(This is the text of the talk, See Here Private Enter- 
prise, given to the National Association of Manufacturers 
by ex-Sgt. Marion Hargrove, author of “See Here, Pri- 
vate Hargrove.” ) 


After spending three and a half years in the Army 
in the enlisted, or ‘‘speak when you're spoken to” 
branch, it is a genuine pleasure to find myself standing 
here with some high brass listening to me for a change. 
I must confess that I feel like a cross between Daniel 
addressing the lions and St. Francis preaching to the 
birds, but I feel, in a larger sense, that today I am a man. 

As I understand this assignment I'm here as spokes- 
man for all the veterans, and you're here to represent 
all of American industry, and I’m supposed to -lay on 
the line what it is that we all are expecting from you 
all. There are a number of flaws in this arrangement. 

In the first place I have no credentials as voice of the 
veteran, and I don’t know anyone else who has. I'm 
authorized to speak for only one veteran—myself— 
and I don’t think that I can be called—to use the term 
employed by the Hollywood columnists and women’s 
page editors—the typical GI Joe. 

In the second place, the topic is largely political 
and I'm not. What you need for this sort of work is 
the straight-ticket type of fire-brand who can see that all 
tight and all justice is on one particular side of any 
particular question. The sap who will tell you either 
that you're a gang of Fascists, or that Labor, in which 
group you've apparently classed the veterans, is a bunch 
of Red Russians out to run the country. In the current 
style of politics, in which everybody is either a Fascist 
or a Communist, I look upon myself as God's lonely 
man; and as an authority on industry and economics, 
I am only a simple young man who thinks there's a lot 
wrong with both management and Labor. The only thing 
I can give you is one veteran’s opinion and you have to 
decide for yourselves what it’s worth. 


Can’t Figure Out N.A.M. 


Possibly the organization is a victim of poor public 
relations. Possibly it needs a definite well-planned pro- 
gram to show the public that it isn’t as bad as the public 
thinks it is. Maybe it has done constructive things, but 
‘f it has, you don’t hear much about them. The N.A.M. 
has such a bad name, a lot of which may be a carry 
over from its worst days, that even when it’s right 
about something it can’t draw public support to it. Even 
when a man gets mad at the unions he doesn't side with 
the N.A.M. 

N.A.M., to the average thinking person, I would say, 
means something stubborn and reactionary, and obstruc- 
tionist. Even when it’s right, it always seems to be right 
for the wrong reason. In an argument in which the 
National Association of Manufacturers claims itself on 
the right side, the opposition uses fact and logic even if 
it’s bad logic, and your N.A.M. spokesman gets up and 
begins to talk about bolshevism, the American way, and 
the evil forces that are out to ruin the country; and all 
of the old-style “gentleman from Mississippi’ hog-wash 
goes out with the imprint of the N.A.M. and the appar- 
ent sanction of American industry as a whole but through 
public relations. 


Rushes Them Hard 

Mind you, I’m not saying that I think this is an 
association of righteous and upstanding idealists who've 
been sinned against in thought and word by the public. 
I don’t think that at all. I think that if you put the asso- 
ciation on a take-one, take-all basis—who are prejudiced 
and behind the times and more than a shade hypo- 
critical, who talk a lot about free enterprise and the 
profit system—that we still have monopolists and cartels, 
whether or not a member of the brotherhood is con- 
stantly being prosecuted for violation of the laws govern- 
ing free competition. 

You are opposed to raising the minimum wage and 
you are opposed to compensation for all these people 
who are going to be unemployed. Maybe you have 
reasons for your opposition besides the ones that come 
naturally to hand, but I haven’t heard any and I can't 
think of any. 

Industry has been allowed to build up reserves for 
reconversion and it has what looks to me like a very 
ood minimum profit insurance in this business of re- 
funds on excess-profit taxes. 

Industry has its own brand of unemployment com- 
pensation and its own brand of minimum wage handed 
to it by the Government, and if the N.A.M. has good 
reasons why Labor should not be taken care of too, 
| think it only fair to you that the public hear them. 
't seems to me that as an organization you have very 
definite and very great responsibilities when you refuse 
to meet them. 

I am not denying that you show good instincts. I think 
that inviting me here for the sole purpose of abusing 
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you was a very nice, ingratiating sort of thing, but even 
your good instincts go astray at times. 

I went over to your place on Forty-ninth street the 
other day to have my picture taken with Mr. Wisenbuger, 
and one of the fellows in the office there was telling me 
about the awful problem you are anticipating with the 
shipping clerks and such like who were drafted into 
the Army and are coming back now as lieutenant colonels 
and brigadier generals. According to the fellow I was 
talking to, industry is going to have a tough time fitting 
these exalted office boys and shipping clerks into jobs 
as industrial lieutenant colonels and brigadier generals. 


Sad Sort of Thinking 


Well, this is a sad sort of thinking and it isn’t the 
sort of thing to endear you to the great masses of re- 
turning veterans—most of whom have not even made 
corporal. It’s a little silly to think that because your 
shipping clerk made $450 a month in the Army, he has 
to get $450 a month in civilian life. There were a great 
number of unmitigating jerks in the war holding a 
major’s rank while their work was being done by private 
first class, and the fact that they were in the gravy in 
the army doesn’t entitle them to the gravy in civilian 
life. 

Any number of men, I will admit, were given a chance 
to prove themselves in the Army, and actually earned 
their pay. This should be taken into consideration and 
they should be tested to see what worth they have for 
better jobs, but it would be a bad mistake to promote 


30-Hour Week 


W ASHINGTON—For the first time in the history of 
the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. a basic 
30-hour week has gone into effect, the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs notes. New working schedules through- 
out thees two organizations have been put into effect 
with the majority of employees working seven hours a 
day, five days a week, and five hours on Saturday. In 
organizations where a five-day week of eight hours a 
day has gone into effect, work groups are divided, one 
group working Monday through Friday, and another 
Tuesday through Saturday. These groups alternate each 
weck, thus giving employees one day off one week and 
three consecutive days off the following week. 


them automatically on the basis of their Army ranks. 
Too often in the Army you find that the relationship be- 
tween a man’s rank and his ability is purely accidental. 

The average American soldier underwent financial 
hardships in the war and he took a lot of abuse from 
these incompetent office boys who were drawing plump 
salaries and seniority promotions. He was pushed around 
a lot in the Army and he’s come out determined to take 
a minimum of pushing around in civilian life. 


Army Is Past Now 


I would advise you as individual employers gradually 
to forget what a man was in the Army. The Army is past 
now and only the man is left. The American veteran 
does not think of himself primarily as an American 
veteran. He thinks of himself as a civilian who has 
been out of the running for three or four of five years 
and who needs a decent job now and a chance to settle 
himself in at least as good a civilian job as he gave 
up when he went into the Army or the Navy. 

This is the way you should feel—considering what 
he was when he went away, what he missed in the wav 
of enlarged experience and chance for advancement while 
he was in the service and what he learned in the sea- 
vice, and you'll find some vastly broadened men outside 
of the officers registered. 

Treat your veterans as individual problems. Try to 
strike a balance between what they want to do and what 
they can do, and I think you'll find the problem of the 
veteran isn’t nearly so staggering as you thought it is. 


Plan Trade Exhibit 


Great Britain is planning to hold a great International 
Trade and Cultural Exhibition in 1951, symbolically 100 
years after the great exhibition of 1851 which proved so 
dominant a stimulus to science, trade and progress in 
the Nineteenth Century. The president of the Board of 
Trade has appointed a committee to consider possibili- 
ties. In the rneantime, a ‘‘Design in Industry Exhibition” 
will be held in London next summer, under the govern- 
ment-sponsored “Council of Industrial Design,” to rep- 
resent the best, and only the best, that British industry 
can produce. Many revolutionary products will be on 
view, including new materials and designs developed - 
during war production. 


Solution That Fails to Solve 


By CHARLES H. HECKER 


“Book learning,” said Old Graybread, the proofreader, 
on his day off, “has its advantages, but it also has its 
limitations. A bookish man might know how to spell 
fuchsia, but might not recognize the flower. Or he 
might not know an orchid by sight, but might know 
the derivation of the word, which knowledge might be 
surprising, even shocking, to some of the grand ladies 
who wear orchids so proudly. Now don't all rush to the 
dictionary. 

“Book learning comes from schooling and study. It 
is what other persons have observed and thought. Those 
who are well schooled or widely read may assume that 
Socrates or Adam Smith spoke the last word on human 
relationships or economics. If so, they are relieved of 
the terrific burden of observing and rationalizing what's 
going on about them. It is their dutv to set the world 
aright, according to ancient precedent. So they hold 
meetings, discuss unions, a living wage and other im- 
portant phases of the Labor problem, pass resolutions and 
appoint committees. It’s all very intellectual, but the 
problem remains unsolved. 


Times Have Changed 


“Those of us whose memories go back only as far as 
an occasional homespun suit or the spinning wheel, even 
if it then already had found permanent quarters in the 
garret or the barn, realize that our world is not the world 
of our grandfathers, to say nothing of that of Socrates or 
Adam Smith. Whatever industries our grandfathers es- 
tablished following the homecrafts were largely one-man 
enterprises. Inasmuch as the operators sold their prod- 
ucts direct to consumers. the shops were open z!ways to 
the public. Thus virtually everybody got to know how 
much time was required to make anything, how much 
each item, from shoes to farm wagons, ought to be 
worth in terms of his own productive standards. 

“Then industries started to expand, especially in the 
larger centers of population. Steam power was added, 
new machinery was invented and put into use, a few soft 
wood spokes replaced hickory spokes in buggy wheels, 
and men and women began working for wages. The 
factory products no longer were sold direct to consumers, 
but were distributed through general stores, the fore- 
runners of the modern department stores. Wéith the de- 
cline of home industries and the one-man shops, the 
primitive knowledge of how much work was represented 


in each item declined among the general population. In 
the modern industrial world that primitive knowledge 
has been superseded by a vast and growing ignorance in 
which persons with the highest scholastic training share 
even more generously than the men and women in the 
factories and stores. 


Advertising Breaks Sales Resistance 


“Competition among manufacturers and distributors 
is presumed to keep selling prices within reason. How- 
ever, in a Nation with the potential productive capacity 
today of the United States, the pressure to sell the fac- 
tory products becomes so great that new agencies are 
established by enterprising and ambitious men who, with 
extravagant advertising and salesmen skilled in breaking 
down sales resistance, hope to translate their enterprise, 
ambition and skill into profits. Sometimes they go broke. 
The lesson from this is that their margin of profit was 
too meager. 


“Eventually the men and and women who have been 
receiving what is called a fair wage discover their earn- 
ings fail to meet the increased cost of living, and there is 
Labor trouble. Never is it called profits trouble. As far 
as I can see, the only way to solve the problem perma- 
nently is to dispel the ignorance which grows more wide- 
spread with the invention of every new machine that 
makes more in less time. The only way to banish this 
ignorance is perhaps by a law requiring every item offered 
for sale in trade to bear the cost price paid by the seller. 
Let there be added whatever percentage of profit busi- 
ness demands or conscience permits. With this knowl- 
edge the purchaser would be no longer handicapped by 
that ancient and honorable principle of all honest trade, 
caveat emptor (let the buyer beware). He'd know what 
he was doing.” 

“You don't think such a law will ever be enacted, do 
you?” asked one of his auditors. 

Old Graybeard smiled indulgently. 

“Heavens, no!" he exclaimed. ‘Taking advantage of 
the ignorance and real or imagined necessities of your 
fellows is the very foundation of success. We all want 
to be successful. Besides, such a law would require such 
un army of snoopers to ferret out dishonesty that nobody 
would be left to carry on the normal activities of civiliza- 
tion,” 
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Run o’ the Hook 


By C, M. BAKER, 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


‘Charles W. Williams, pensioner member of No. 21, 
died the latter part of last week at his home in Napa. 
Mr. Williams, who first deposited a traveling card with 
San Francisco Union in 1907, had a continuous mem- 
bership in the International Union of 60 years, having 
joined Los Angeles Union in 1886. Since going on the 
pension roll in 1922, Mr. Williams had lived at Napa, 
and while his visits to San Francisco during the last 24 
years had been few, he will be remembered by many of 
the older members. Funeral services were held at Napa 
on Saturday, January 26. 


The value of continuity of membership in the Typo- 
gtaphical Union is graphically illustrated in the case of 
Mr. Charles Williams, who last week answered the final 
“30. Mr. Williams went on the union’s pension roll 
in 1922 and had drawn the pension for almost 24 years. 
During that period Mr. Williams had received in excess 
of $10,000 in pension benefits, at no cost whatever, since 
the local union, of course, had paid his dues to the 
International. 


Sympathy of his friends is extended to A. N. Dwyer, 
well known in the job branch, whose brother-in-law, 
John L. Davis, passed away on January 22 at Polyclinic 
Hospital. The deceased was a member of the Furniture 
Workers’ Union, the Masonic fraternity, I.0.0.F. and 
K. of P. Funeral services were held last Friday. 

Latest information from the East is that the news- 
papers of Cleveland remain suspended as a result of a 
strike by the pressmen. It will be recalled that after the 
typographical union of that city had negotiated a new 
contract calling for a substantial raise in wages, the press- 
men struck the newspaper when the latter union was 
unable to negotiate an identical increase. 


R. C. Hoiles, owner of the non-union Santa Ana news- 
paper, has purchased the two newspapers of Colorada 
Springs and installed his son, Harry Hoiles, as publisher. 
Hoiles also operates several ohter newspapers in the 
Midwest and Southwest. 


Latest advices are that the initial publication of the 
new pictorial weekly, the San Francisco Times, has been 
postponed to early February. Production of the new 
publication will be by the Lakeside Press. 

The newspapers of Trenton, N. J., and St. Petersburg, 
Florida, against which strikes are being waged by the 
typographical unions of the two cities, have been able 
(with the help of other mechanical unions) to publish 
photoengraved editions daily. The newspapers of Winni- 
peg, Canada, have likewise been able to operate, despite 
the fact that there have been no printers to man the com- 
posing rooms. 

R. L. (Dick) Mead of the Kohnke chapel entered the 
hospital on January 26 for observation of, and possible 
treatment for an ailment which has troubled him for a 
long time and which has lately impaired his vitality. 

Federal Judge Charles Briggle last week issued a 
declaratory judgment wherein he ruled against the con- 
tention of General Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
head, that returned veterans were entitled to “super” 
seniority. 

M. E. Van, employed by the Intertype Corporation 
prior to entering the Union Printers Home several years 
ago, writes from Colorado Springs thanking the mem- 
bership of No. 21 for the general Christmas gifts to its 
members resident at the Home. Mr. Van is highly opti- 
mistic as to complete recovery from the severe attack 
of arthritis which made it necessary that he quit work 
more than five years ago. 

_ Secretary MacLeod suffered a severe and painful in- 

jury in an accident at her home on Sunday, January 27. 

When carrying a rather heavy basket, Mrs. McLeod 

stumbled. Her ankle caught on a protruding nail and 

a deep wound resulted. The cut was so deep and wide 

that it required a number of stitches to close the wound. 
Aes Se 

When buying that new spring wardrobe rememb:t 
our slogan, “Spend union-earned money for union label 
products and union services.”’ 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Phone Mission 7711 29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union No. 2% 


Typographical Union Members Endorse 


DON F. HURD 


1.T.U. SECRETARY-TREASURER 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PROGRESSIVE CLUB 
NORMAN WALKER, San Jose JOHN WOLTERS, Oakland 
J. GWINN, Sacramento 
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Women’s Auxiliary No. 21 
to Typographical Union No. 21 


By LOUISE A. ABBOTT 


A plan to double our membership before their term 
of office is just a memory is the desire of President 
Myrtle L. Bardsley and her corps of officers. You are 
requested and invited to do your share toward the reali- 
zation of this ambition. 

Ways and Means Chairman J. Ann McLeod reminds 
the membership to start saving articles for the coming 
rummage sale, date to be announced in future editions 
of the Labor Clarion. 

Entertainment Committee Chairman Roby Wilchman 
has “something up her sleeve.” She states that her com- 
mittee has planned a surprise for every meeting night, 
and adds ‘“‘and won't they be sorry if they don't come 
out!” 

Our usual annual trek to the Children’s Hospital 
turned out to be two treks. The cards, etc., came ia 
loads, and the boxes contained many surprises, such 
as valentines contributed by Mrs. Sophie Rosenthal, very 
pretty cards from Mrs. Mae Von Ritter, Easter cards 
trom Mr. William Mappin and two dressed baby dolls 
from Mrs. Bertram Wood. Thank you, these were all 
appreciated by the children. 

President Myrtle L. Bardsley and her husband "'Jack’’ 
had a delightful visit last Sunday in “Marvelous Marin” 
county with “Ben” and Mable Skinner, and their son 
and his wife, Lieutenant Robert and Mrs. Skinner. Mab! 
was up to her.ears in the good earth, planting, trans- 
planting, etc., and those of us who have seen her formcr 
gardens know that her efforts will be rewarded. ‘Ben,’ 
in his seventh heaven, had just returned from: a suc 
cessful fishing trip, and “Bob” and his bride, visiting 
with his folks, use all of their spare time apartment 
hunting. (Good work if you can get it!) 


Printer Golf Notes 


By PAUL E. GALLAGHER 


Excellent weather greeted the 47 members and guests 
who attended the opening tournament of the year held 
at Sharp Park on Sunday, January 27. Enoch Blackford 
showed the way to the boys in Class A with a score of 
95-18—77. Percy Crebassa took second, 90-12—78, and 
Cy Stright third with 96-16—80. Walt Valiant took first 
place in Class B with 97-20—77; Elmer Darr second, 
95-18—77, and Ben Apte, third, 102-22—80. Charlie 
Russell took first place in Class C with 103-24—79; Bob 
(Lucky) Smith, second, 104-23—81, and Papa Harty 
Darr, third, with 106-23—83. Guest flight won by Ted 
Van Hook with 107-27—80; Elmer Clites, second, 84-4— 
80, and Johnny Trunnel, third, with 81-7—74. Elmer 
Clites, second took the hole-in-one contest with a beau- 
tifully placed shot. Frank Kingswood, second, and M. 
Danielson, third. The association members had better 
sharpen up as all the hole-in-one winners were guests. 
The Cullenward cup playoff between Charles Nicholson 
and Bob Smith was won by Bob Smith. 

Our honorary member, Charlie Russell, journeyed 
down from Stockton bringing with him Elmer Clites 
(former State champion), Johnny Trunnel and Bifl Jolly. 
Charlie appeared in excellent health and stated he ex- 


MAX A. MULDNER 


Public Accountant 


Labor Union Audits 
3004 Sixteenth Street MArket 6260 


A Sweet Pair 


The Kandy Kid and the Gingerbread Man 
Were seated—side by side, 
Said the Gingerbread Man to the Kandy Kid: 
“My dear, will you be my bride?” 
And the Kandy Kid answered: “Big Gingerbread Man, 
You look so jolly and good, 
I'll be most happy to be your bride,” 
And they snuggled up closer, side by side. 


“And did they live happy forever and a day?” 
I heard a wee small girlie say; 
But alack and alas for this sweet pair, 
This Gingerbread Man and his Lady Fair, 
They looked so good as they snuggled there— 
Side by each in an old arm chair— 
That a great big man with a WHALE'’s appetite, 
Came and gobbled them up at a single bite. 
—INA DRAKE SWEET. 


pected to be on hand for several more of our tournaments 
this year. Johnny Trunnel shot the low net for the day 
with an 81. Clites took the hole-in-one and second in 
guest flight, Trunnel third in guest flight, while Charlie 
Russell took first in Class C—not a bad day for that par- 
ticular group. 

Johnny Otis appeared at his first tournament since get- 
ting separated from the service and we expect to see him 
out regularly. Says he needs a bit more practice before 
he wants to turn in scores. 

Lester Brewster recently spent a month in Denver, 
following the passing away of his mother, following a 
long illness. 

Artie Crebassa, son of Percy Crebassa, writes home 
regularly and Percy says he must be a regular soldier now, 
as he is griping about everything. 

The latest fashion in cuddlesacks was brought down 
to Sharp Park by Mrs. Earl Mead, with Junior in the 
saddle. Mrs. Mead says the gadget is quite handy and 
makes it easy to carry the little chap around. 

In looking over the winners’ circle it is noticed a father 
and son act getting in the money. Harry Darr taking 
third in Class C and son Elmer Darr taking second in 
Class B. We hope to see the Darr family out regularly 
from now on. 

Al Teel had his son and son-in-law along. 


EVERYTHING 
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EASY TERMS 
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S. F. Labor Couneil 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone: MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETING OF THE SAN FRANCISCO LABOR 
COUNCIL, HELD FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25, 1946 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m, by President Shelley. 
Roll Call of Officers—aAll present. 


Approval of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting ap- 
proved as printed in the ‘‘Labor Clarion.” 


Credentials—Referred to the Organizing Committee: Ele- 
vator Operators No. 117—4Philip J. Deredi; Film and Poster 
Exchange Employees No. B-17—Edward G. Geiger; Masters, 
Mates and Pilots No. 90—Capt. Herman Strauss vice Lee 
Barlow; Pile Drivers No. 34—Frank W. Mason, Worth C. 
Seymour, and Water Workers No. 401—P. Cunningham, 
James Sullivan. 


Report of the Organizing Committee—(Meeting held 
Friday, January 25.) Meeting called to order at 7 p. m. 
Roll was called and absentees noted. The following were 
examined and having been found to possess the necessary 
qualifications, they were recommended by your committee 
to be seated as delegates to this Council: Building Service 
Employees No. 87—Luther Daniels, Herman Eimers, Ben 
Estrin, Roger Jabas, Charles Woodies; Carmen No. 1380— 
Kemp S. Bailey, Patrick Dennehy, Sherman W. Douglas, 
Jermiah O'Connor, Frederick A. Williams; Cement Finishers 
No. 580—Joseph Petri Jr.; Chauffeurs No. 265—S. T. Dixon; 
Electrical Workers No. 6—Charles J. Foehn; Elevator Oper- 
ators No. 117—Stanley G. Isaacs, John Salomone, Raymond 
Tannen; Fire Fighters No. 798—Robert F. Callahan, Leon 
E. Moffatt, Edward T. McGovern; Florists, No. 167—Jack 
DePo; Garage Employees No. 665—William F. York; Gro- 
cery Clerks No, 648—Daisy H. Moss; Hotel Service Workers 
No. 283—Forrest Seitzinger; Letter Carriers No. 214— 
John C. Daly Sr.; Office Employees, No. 3—Elsie Barrett; 
Fhotoengravers, No. 8—Leonard Forslind; Retail Delivery 
Drivers No. 278—-Al Harman, Walter Otto, Edward Young; 
Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—J. C. Dwyer, William Silver- 
stein; Shipfitters No, 9—Albert Derian, Andrew Chioino, 
Mario Grossetti, Jess Harmon, Joe Roberts, George H. 
Smith; Teamsters No. 85—Philip Gallagher. San Francisco 
Typographical, No. 21—W. N. Mappin; United Garment 
Workers No. 131—Lizzie Poysell; Upholsterers No. 28— 
Angelo Campi, Mart L. Harris, and Warehousemen No. 860— 
Frank Bordenave, Richard Kahman. Meeting adjourned at 
8:30 p. m. (Report of the committee was concurred in as 
a whole.) 


Communications—Filed: 


From the San Francisco War 
Chest, receipt for $699.82, contributed by various local 
unions. Telegram from C. J. Haggerty urging the support 
of S.B. 40, disability payments from unemployment fund. 
From Governor Earl Warren expressing his appreciation to 
Secretary O'Connell for the service rendered as an uncom- 
pensated member of the Selective Service System. From 
Joseph A. Beek, California Legislature, advising that copies 
of the Senate Bills and History, and Daily Journal will be 
forwarded daily. From State Senator John F. Shelley en- 
closing cepy of a telegram received by every member of 
the State Legislature in reference to F.E.P.C. legislation, 
also copy of his reply. From the office of U. S. Senator 
Wm. F. Knowland, acknowledging receipt of our letter of 
January 14 in reference to S.B. 1349. From Municipal Judge 
George B. Harris acknowledging receipt of our letter in 
reference to Civil Service appointments; similar communi- 
eation from Municipal Judge Milton D. Sapiro. From Alfred 
Riddell accepting his nomination to the Executive Board. 
From Tony Costa and Mark J. O’Reilly requesting their 
names be withdrawn as candidates on the Executive Board. 
From Jeseph Lynch requesting that his name be withdrawn 
as a candidate for the Law and Legislative Committee and 
also the Hall Association. From the California State Feder- 
ation of Labor, ‘‘Weekly News Letter,” dated January 23. 


A Good Income Tax Suggestion 


Have your Return made by a Tax Accountant permanently 
in the business. Errors are costly when a mistake of $100.00 
cost you at least $23.00. If you lost time you will have a 


Refund and your Refund check may be speeded up- by a 


properly prepared 1040 filed early. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS SERVICE 


San Francisco, 504 Van Ness Ave., UNderhill 9695 
Oakland, 1410 Webster 
Richmond, Room 5, 629 MacDonald, Richmond 6853 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 


Good Vision Will Help Win the Decision 


Faulty eyes Blur, Fog, see Double, causes errors and 
Accidents, Waste Time and Materials 


DR. R. LEE OTIS 
OPTOMETRIST 
2374-A MISSION STREET Phone VAlencia 6843 
IN THE MISSION SINCE 1923 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO EAT 


TEMPLE GRILL 


Quality Foods — Quick Service 


Private Booths for Ladies 


2974 - léth Street Near Mission St. 


Bills were read, approved by the trustees and ordered paid. 

Donations—To the ‘March of Dimes”: Barbers No, 148— 
$10; Bartenders No. 41—$50; Brewers and Maltsters No. 7 
—$30; Shipfitters Ne. 9—$25; United Garment Workers No, 
131—$10; Waiters No. 30—$20. To the Sister Kenny Foun- 
dation: Cap Makers No. 9—$10; Macaroni Workers No. 493 
—$50; Photoengravers No. 8—$10; Technical Engineers No. 
11—$10. To the San Francisco War Chest—Cap Makers 
No. 9—$8. 

Resolution—Submitted by George W. Johns, Retail Cigar 
and Liquor Clerks, Ne. 1089, resolving that the Council 
endorse the forthcoming campaign of the Red Cross and 
also that copies of this resolution be forwarded to all affili- 
ated locals urging their concurrence. Motion that resolution 
be adopted; carried. 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From the Local 
Joint Executive Board of Culinary Workers and Bartenders, 
requesting strike sanction against Snow White, 1048 Market 
street. From Operating Engineers No. 64 requesting strike 
sanction against the Building Owners and Managers and a 
number of buildings. From Warehousemen No. 860, re- 
questing strike sanction against Phillips and Van Orden 
Company, Inc., First and Tehama streets. 

Referred to the “Labor Clarion’—From Gecrge Ains- 
worth, Adjutant, Construction Post No. 5144, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, announcing the formation of this new post. 

Referred to the Officers—From the Civil Service Commis- 
sion advising that at the regular meeting of the commission 
to be held on Wednesday, January 30, at 3 p. m., the 
“Reduction In Force’—Rule 26, will be amended; also 
advising of other meetings to be held on Thursday, January 
31; Monday, February 4, and Thursday, February 7, at 8 
p.m, 

Request Complied With—From William Green, president, 
American Federation of Labor, requesting every Central 
Labor Union of the American Federation of Labor to form 
a local American Federation of Labor Housing Committee, 
to deal with the acute housing shortage problem. 

Report of the Executive Committee—(Meeting held Mon- 
day, January 21.) Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. Rall 
was called and absentees noted. In the matter of the Local 
Joint Executive Board of Culinary Workers and Bartenders 
requesting the Labor Council to consider the formation of 
a Federal training program, Brothers St. Peter, Iacono and 
Holzer were present of the joint board; Mr. Mooney was 
present representing the Apprenticeship Division of the In- 
dustrial Accident Division. After a thorough discussion of 
this matter the Joint Board of Culinary Workers withdrew 
their communication. In the matter of the D. & L. Res- 
taurant, 1414 Market street, Brother St. Peter and Sister 
Wheeler represented the joint board. The joint board re- 
quested strike sanction for the reason that the restaurant 
in question will not sign their agreement; several matters 
were brought up not in conformity with the agreement ex- 
isting with the Restaurant Owners’ Association. Your com- 
mittee recommended that strike sanction be granted. Al- 
though notified to appear, no one appeared for the D. & L. 
Restaurant. Meeting adjourned at 9 p. m. (Report of the 
committee was concurred in as a whole.) 

Reports of Unions—Delegate Roberts, Shipfitters No. 9, 
thanked all the delegates who went to Sacramento on Janu- 
ary 17, in reference to the unemployment insurance, and 
also thanked Senator Shelley for his able assistance. He 
also reported that those employees who were locked out 
and received employment after they were locked out may 
now report to the claims department of the Unemployment 
Department and ask for a redetermination and they will 
receive retroactive payment. 

New Business—Delegate White, Warehousemen No. 860, 


| LUXOR CABS 


THE OFFICIAL UNION 
LABEL EXHIBITION CABS 


ORpway 4040 


Strictly Independent 


L. A. Utilities Jobs 


LOS ANGELES—Approximately 20,000 jobs, entail- 
ing an outlay of $26,500,000, will be provided by plant 
extension and betterment projects to be launched before 
the end of this fiscal year by the Los Angeles depart- 
ment of water and power. The work, to be started he- 
fore June 30, is the first step in a post-war program of 
extensions and improvements that will cost $125,000,000 


spoke on the advisability of reapportionment in the State 
of California. 

President Shelley reported on the week’s activities in 
Sacramento, including the bill pertaining to veterans’ legis- 
lation; also the bill setting aside nine million dollars for 
post-war employment and reconstruction work, and others. 

Guest Speaker—President Shelley introduced the Honor- 
able A. M. Nicolson, member of the Canadian Parliament, 
who spoke briefly on the activities of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and stated that they have passed the most progressive 
trade union legislation. 

Announcement—The secretary announced the meeting of 
the Executive Committee to be held Monday, January 28, 
at 8 p. m. 

The chair declared a recess, awaiting the report of the 
election committee, which was composed of the following 
delegates: Chairman, A. C. Armstrong; judges, Tillie Clifford, 
Steve Gilligan, Leona Graves, Herman Kleist; tellers, Jack 
DePo, David Dunham, Minnette Fitzgerald, Charles Foehn, 
Mario Grossetti, Eugene Guiney, Elmer Hubbard, Robert 
Hunter, Molly Minudri, P. L. Schlesinger, William G. Walsh, 
William York. 

Report of the Election Committee was submitted, and the 
following, having received the highest number of votes, 
were declared elected: Vice President: George Johns and 
Thomas Rotell (there will be a run-off of these two candi- 
dates next Friday, February 1.) Executive Committee: Andy 
Ahern, Arthur Dougherty, Marguerite Finkenbinder, Jack 
Goldberger, George Johns, George Kelly, C. T. McDonough, 
Edward McLaughlin, Hazel O’Brien, Wendell J. Phillips, 
Thomas A. Rotell, Dan Scannell, Larry Vail. Law and Leg- 
islative Committee: Arthur Dougherty, Arthur Hare, George 
Kyne, Jennie Matyas, Clarence Walsh, Jackie MacFarlane 
Walsh, Thomas White. The total of votes cast was 305. 
The secretary cast one ballot for the nominees for all of 
the uncontested offices, who were then declared elected, 
and are as follows: President, John F. Shelley. Secretary- 
Treasurer, John A. O’Connell. Sergeant-at-Arms, George 
Kelly. Trustees, Ernest Lavino, Joseph Lynch, William 
Walsh. Organizing Committee, Lawrence Bregante, Charles 
Bruno, James A. Caras, Minnette Fitzgerald, Silvio Giannini, 
Fred Heindl, Herman Kleist, Joseph Piccini, Thomas A. Ro- 
tell. Directors of “Labor Clarion,” John A. O’Connell, Walter 
Otto, Edward Sullivan, R. W. Waterson, Fred Wettstein. 


Directors of Hall Association (term expiring March, 1949). 
Carl Barnes, George Kelly, John A. O’Connell; (term expir- 
ing March, 1947), George Johns. 
Receipts, $2,251.00; disbursements, $479.25. 
Meeting adjourned 10:50 p. m. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


MISSION a 167" 


Announce a New Department 


Phonograph RECORDS 


Just opened! A specially built depart- 
ment featuring the latest popular and 
standard classical records and albums 
for all ages. 

First Floor — Lachman Bros. 


HERE AGAIN 


Bone Dry Shoes 


For men who work. 


BENDER'S 


2412 MISSION STREET, near 20th 


Union made—Union store 
The Family Shoe Store 
SAN FRANCISCO 


=SAFEWAY= 


YOUR FRIENDLY 


GROCER 


Offers 


LOW EVERY DAY 
SHELF PRICES 
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LABOR CLARION, Feb. 1, 1946 


Officers 

Election night, January 25, caused considerable inter- 
est at the San Francisco Labor Council meeting. Dele- 
gates evinced great interest in the candidates nominated 
for the vice-presidency and two committees on the bal- 
lot. A run-off election will be held Friday night, Febru- 
aty 1, to fill the office of vice-president. George Johns 
will oppose Thomas A. Rotell, both of whom were 
candidates January 25, but neither received a majority 
that evening. Larry Vail was the third candidate. Fol- 
lowing is the official family of the council for the en- 
suing year: 

PRESIDENT—John F. Shelley. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER—John A. O'Connell. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS—George Kelly. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Andy Ahern, Arthur Dough. 
erty, Marguerite Finkenbinder, Jack Goldberger, George 
Johns, George Kelly, C. T. McDonough, Edward Mc- 
Laughlin, Hazel O’Brien, Wendell Phillips, Thomas A. 
Rotell, Dan Scannell, Larry Vail. 

TRuSTEES—Ernest Lavino, Joseph Lynch, William 
Walsh. 

Law AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE—Lawrence Bre- 
gante, Charles Bruno, James A. Caras, Minnette Fitz- 
gerald, Silvio Giannini, Fred Heindl, Herman Kleist, 
Joseph Piccini, Thomas A. Rotell. 

Ha. AssociaTioN—Carl Barnes, George Kelly, John 
A. O'Connell, William P. McCabe, John P. McLaughlin, 
Frank Smith, Arthur Dougherty, George Johns, John F. 
Shelley. 


Directors oF Lapor CLrarion—John A. O'Connell, 
Walter Otto, Edward Sullivan, R. W. Waterson, Fred 
Wettstein. 


Labor Men Named 


WASHINGTON—Announcing appointment of two 
Labor-management advisory committees for the U. S. 
Conciliation Service, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
reported that “substantial progress” had been made ia 
reorganizing the Department of Labor. Labor appointees 
to the advisory committee were Frank P. Fenton, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor director of organization; 
Boris Shishkin, A.F.L. economist; Richard T. Franken- 
steen, vice president, United Automobile Workers, 
C.I.O.; Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the president of 
the United Steel Workers, C.1.0. Labor members to the 
technical committee were Robert J. Watt, A.F.L. inter- 
national representative; Nelson H. Cruikshank, A.F.L. 
director of social insurance activities; Herbert W. Payne, 
United Textile Workers, C.I.O.; Nathan Spere, United 
Electrical Workers, C.I.O. 


Raises Without Strike 


Labor Department figures show that A.F.L. unions 
are winning their wage gains almost entirely without 
strikes. Out of 1,800,000 workers on strike or threaten- 
ing to strike, only 112,000 were A.F.L. union mem- 
bers. (January 18.) Why is it that A.F.L. unions can 
save their members the huge losses caused by strikes and 
yet win them large and lasting gains? The answer is 
that experienced union leaders seek substantial progress 
through collective bargaining conducted privately with 
employers on a basis of fact and experience, with consid- 
eration of the interests of both parties. 
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LABOR CLARION, Feb. 1, 


$30,000,000 cash 


In 1946, your gas and electric company will spend 
thirty million dollars ‘‘on the line::.the power line, 
the gas line and the JOB line... for improvements 
and new construction. During the war, when 
materials and manpower were not available, the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company built up a tremen- 
dous backlog of work to be commenced as soon as 
the shooting stopped. Much of this work is now 
under way. More projects will be started as materials 
become available. 

New substations will be built. New gas mains will 
be laid. New power lines will branch out to virtu- 
ally every rural user in Northern California, so that 
nearly 100% of the farms in our operating area will 
be electrified. And present plans call for equally 
large expenditures for each of the years following 1946. 

We believe an era of genuine prosperity lies ahead 
for Northern California, and we are“building ahead” 
to meet the heavier demand a growth of population 
and new industry will place on our facilities. This 
is your guarantee that in the future, as in the past, 
plenty of gas and electric power will be available 
to every Northern California user at rates among 
the lowest in the nation. 


2XW—146-L 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
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Brotherhood 


WASHINGTON—Oscar H. Smith is blind, but he 
manages to make a living by selling cigars and candy. 
He memorized the route from his home in Washington 
to his cigar counter, so he could go back and forth alone. 
Senator ‘Pappy’ O’Daniel, Texas labor hater, has just 
evicted this blind and aging man from one of the 14 
apartments in the 40-room Washington building O’ Daniel 
claims he needs to house himself and his family. Smith 


had to move to Arlington, a suburb across the Potomac. 
The route from there to his cigar stand is so long and 
complicated he has to hire a guide to take him back 
and forth. 

O'Daniel also evicted the other 13 tenants in the midst 
of the desperate Washington housing shortage, but put- 
ting out the blind man was his choicest performance. 
“Pappy” has been subjected to so much criticism be- 
cause of these evictions that he now protests he must 
have the building so he may set up a “free home for 
veterans.’ Heretofore, “Pappy” has contended he need- 


WE DON'T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San. Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requ ested to note this Jist carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 844 Market, Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 
119 Kearny. Sloane, W. & J. ee 


Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 
American Distributing Company. Marke sl sighs 


Austin Studio, 833 Market. : 
Becker Distributing Company. Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 
Standard Oil Company. 


Bruener. John, Company. 
B & G Sandwich Shops. Stanford University Hospital, Clay and 
Cha ee Ween Case compen. é Webster. 
han Quon, photo engraver, jay. 
Curtis" Publishing Co, . (Philadelphia), sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 
publishers of Saturday Evening Post," Swift & Co. 
“Ladies' Home Journal,"" ‘Country "Time" and "Life (magazines), prod- 
Gentleman." . ucts of the unfair Donnelley firm 
ooien Hoe feline es ae and poe (Chicago). 
t.; Mint, th St.; Hale, is- 
sion St.; ‘Land, 936 Mission $t.; Hills- “ae ee 
Wooldridge Tractor 
Pany, 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 
Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 
Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 
Gates Rubber Company, 2700 - [éth St. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 
Goldstone Bros., Manufacturers of over. 
alls and working men's clothing. 
Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 
National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 
Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 
O'Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los 
Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 
Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 
Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 


Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pab- 
lo Ave., Oakland. 


dale, 5! Sixth St.; Grand Central, 
1412 Market St., and the Ford Apart- 
ments, 957 Mission St.). 


Equipment Com- 
unnyvale, California. 


dressers and Cosmetologists’ Department of the Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America are unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union shop card of 
Federated Locksmiths No. 133! are unfair. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of the Hair- 


ed the 14 apartments for his family. 


Directory of Unions Affiliated With San Francisco Labor Council 
Corrected to January 25, 1946 
REPORT, IMMEDIATELY, ANY ERRORS OR NECESSARY CHANGES TO SECRETARY OF THE LABOR COUNCIL 


American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, Lodge No. 634—W. W. Garrett. 
Treas., 100 McAllister, San Francisco. 

American Federation of Radio Artists—S. 
F. Local, 26 O'Farrell St. Meets every 
other Wednesday, 12 noon. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, No. 747—700 
Golden Gate Building, 25 Taylor street. 

American Guild of Actors and Variety 
Artists—26 O'Farrell. 

Apartment and Hotel Employees No. 14— 
Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
544 Goiden Gate Ave. 

Automob‘le Drivers and Demonstrators No. 
9€0—108 Valencia. 


Anto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 


Automotive Warehousemen No. 241—108 
Valencia. 


Bakers No. 24—Meets 1st Tuesday and 3rd 
Saturday, Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 484—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Saturdays, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meets 1st and 3rd Mun- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Bayrenders No. 41—1623% Market. 
1916. 

Beauticians’ 
EX. 8412. 

Bill Posters and Billers No. 44—240 
Golden Gate Ave. Meets at Redmen’s Hall. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meets 
Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, 155 Tenth St. 

Bookbinders and Bindery Women No. 31- 
125—Room 505, 693 Mission. Meets 3rd 
Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 
46th Ave. Meets 
Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—9 Scott 
St. Meets Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
377—200 Guerrero. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
491—200 Guerrero, Receive mail at 
2111 Webster St., Oakland. 


Building Service Employees No. 87—109 
Golden Gate Ave. Meets 1st Monday, 
9:30 a. m.; 3rd Menday, 8 p. m. 

Building Material Drivers No. 216—Meets 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Butchers No. 115-—Meets at 3012 Six- 
teenth St. 

Butchers No. 508—4442 Third. Meets 3rd 
Thursday, Labor Temple. 

California State Laborers and Utility Work- 
ers No. 1226—Fred Kracke, Sec., 1426 
Waller. 

Candy and Glace Fruit Workers No. 158— 
Meets 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Cannery Workers No. 21106—Mr. Cortesi, 
Bus. Agent. Room 310, Labor Temple. 
HE. 2926. Meets 1st Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Capmakers No. 9—46 Kearny. 

Carmen’s Union No. 1380—Rms. 605-606, 
1179 Market St. 


Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Casket Workers No. 94—B. H. Nuitman, 
Rep., 210 Steiner St. 

Cement Finishers, No. 580—200 Guerrero 
street. 

Cemetery Employees No. 10634—Meets 2nd 
Wednesday. Receive mail at 2940 Six- 
teenth St. 

Chauffeurs No. 265—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays at 106 Valencia. 

Civil Service Building and Maintenance Em- 
ployees No. 66—Meets 3rd Thursday. 
109 Golden Gate Ave. 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers No. 7— 
Labor Temple, Room 1. Meets 4th Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Cleakmakers No. 8—345 Mason. 


MA. 


Union No. 12—Flood Bldg. 


320—1531 
3rd Tuesday. Labor 


Commercial Telegraphers No. 34—220 
Bush St., Room 693. Meets ist Thurs- 
day, Rm. 360 Mills Bldg. 

Commission Mark t Drivers and Helpers No. 
280—312 Clay. 


Construction and General Laborers, No. 261 
—200 Guerrero street. 


Cooks No. 44—Meets 1st and 3rd Thurs- 
days, at 2:30 p. m., 827 Hyde. 

Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. Address mail to 
James Clarke, Sec., 221 Benton Ave. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—2111 Webster 
St., Oakland. Meets ist Friday. 

Cracker Packers No. 125—-2111 Webster 
St., Oakland. Meets 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Dairy and Creamery Employees No. 304— 
Meets 2nd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Dressmakers No. 101—345 Mason. 

Dry Dock, Marine Waysmen, Stagerigzers 
and Helpers No. 3116—Labor Temple. 
Meets 4th Monday at Labor Temple, San 
Francisco. Meets 2nd Monday at Car- 
penters’ Hall, 763 Twelfth St., Oakland. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—227 Valencia. 
UN. 9656. 

Electrical Workers No. B-1245—Main Of- 
fice 910 Central Tower. Temporary 
Branch Office, 229 Valencia. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets 1st and 
3rd Fridays. 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Operators and Starters No. 117— 
Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 109 Golden 
Gate Ave. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—H. D. 
Sandifur, Sec., 1206 Milvia St., Berkeley. 

Film and Poster Exchange Employees No. 
B-17—230 Jones; only receive MAIL 
at this address. Mrs. Zella Rauch, Sec., 
39 Belcher St. MA. 8957 

Firemen and Oilers No. 
Tuesday, Lahor Tempie. 

Fire Fighters (Intl. Assn. of) 
368 Fell St. 


Florists, Landscapers & Nursery Workers, 
Loe. 167—109 Golden Gate Ave. 

Furniture Guild, Master, No. 1285—Room 
416, 1095 Market. 

Furniture Workers No. 
rero. 

Garage Employees No. 665—Meets 4th Mon- 
day, 106 Valencia. 


Garment Cutters, United, No. 
4th Friday, Labor Temple. 
Garment Workers, United. No. 131—Meete 
3rd Thursday, 8 p.m., Labor Temple. 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association of U. S. 
and Canada, Branch No, 141—2111 Web- 

ster St.. Oakland. 

Grocery Clerks No. 648—1621 Market St., 
Moose Hall. 

Hatters No. 31—46 Kearny. 

Home Nurses and Matrons’ Association 
No. 267—109 Golden Gate. HE. 8364. 
Hospital and Institutional Workers No. 250 
—109 Golden Gate Ave., HE. 8966. Meets 

1st Wednesday, 8 p. m. 

Hotel Service Workers No. 283-—61 Eddy. 

Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers No. 519— 
Meets 2nd Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Louis Brunner, Sec., 905 Vermont. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—693 Mission St., 
Rm. 707. Meets 4th Tuesday, 44 Page 
St. (Druids’ Temple). 

Ladies’ Garment Cutters No. 213—345 
Mason. 

Laundry Drivers No. 256—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. Office, 
3004 Sixteenth St.. Room 313 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets 3rd Mon- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Leather and Novelty Workers No. 31— 
Labor Temple, Room 311. Meets 3rd 
Wednesday. 

Letter Carriers No. 214—Meets 2nd Friday, 
Y. M. I, Bidg.. 50 Oak. 

Lumber Clerks and Lumber Handlers No. 
2559—400 Brannan. 


86—Meets Ist 
No. 798— 


3141—200 Guer- 


45—Meets 


Macaroni Workers No. 493—Meets 4th Fri- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Joseph P. Bailey, Sec., 
1726 Thirty-second Ave. SE 1578. 
Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Master Furniture Guild No. 1285—1095 
Market St. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Room 
22, Ferry Bidg. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 898—Bulk- 
head Pier No. 7, Embarcadero. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 
California St. 

Metal Polishers and Platers No. 128—Labor 
Temple, MA. 1414. Meets 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers No. 226—Meets ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Millinery Workers No. 40—Meets 1st Thurs- 
day. 5:30 p. m.; 3rd Thursday. 8 p. m., 
46 Kearny. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—83 Sixth 
St.. cor. Jessie. Meets 1st and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, 3 p. m., and 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 8 p. m. 

Molders No. 164—Meets 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Motion Picture Projectionists No. 162— 
Meets 1st Thursday. 230 Jones. 

Motor Coach Employees, Division 1225— 
Chronicle Bldg.. Room 210. EX. 2855. 

Municipal Park Employees No. 311—Meets 


90—209 


2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades * 


Temple. P. A. Conroy, Cor. Sec.. 240 
Gates St. MI. 3675. 

Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday: 
Executive Board, Tuesday. 230 Jones. 
Newspaper and Periodical Drivers No. 921 

—109 Golden Gate Ave. UN. 3361. 
Newspaper and Periodical Vendors and Dis- 
tributors No. 468—693 Mission St., 


EX. 4880. 

Northern California Dental Technicians’ 
Union, No. 998—Meets 1st Wednesday, $8 
pB.m., Redmen’s Hall, 240 Golden Gate 
Ave. Offices: 693 Mission St., suite 411. 
Wm. F. Bordwell, business representative. 

Office Employees No. 3—Rm. 440, 821 
Market St., EX. 2090. 

Office Employees No. 36—Rm. 547, 870 
Market St., EX. 7301. 

Operating Engineers (Hoisting and Port- 
able), No. 3—Rm. 303, 1161 Market 
HE. 1568. 

Operating Engineers (Stationary) No. 64— 
Anglo Bank Bldg., 16th and Mission Sts. 

Optical Technicians and Workers No. 18791 
149 Powell St., DO. 4792. 

Ornamental Iron Workers No. 472—200 
Guerrero. 

Packers and Preserve Workers No. 20989— 
Rm. 440 Pacific Bldg., 821 Market St. 


Painters No. 19—200 Guerrero. 
Painters No. 1158—112 Valencia. 


Paint. Varnish and Lacquer Makers No. 
1071—3009 - 16th street. UN. 6424. 
Patternmakers—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Pharmacists No. 838—Rm. 439 Pacific 
Bldg., 821 Market St. Ex. 2163. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meets ist Friday. 
Office 320 Market. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 


Pile Drivers, No, 34—457 Bryant street. 
Post Cffice Clerks No. 2—P. O. Box 3334. 
Meets 2nd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Office, 630 Sac- 
rerwanto. Meets 2nd Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Printing Specialties and Paper Converters 
No. 362—693 Mission. 

Professional Embalmers No. 9049—William 
J. Williams, Sec., 946 Elizabeth street. 
Meets 2nd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Retail Cigar and Liquor Clerks No. 1089— 
Rm. 440, Pacific Bldg., 821 Market St. 


Retail Delivery Drivers No. 


Sausagemakers No. 


Ship Fitters No. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers No. 


Street Carmen, 


Watchmakers 


278—Meets 
1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Retail Department Store Clerks No. 1100— 


149 Powell. DO. 4792. 


Retail Fruit and Vegetable Clerks No. 1017 


—Rm. 439 Pacific Bldg., 821 Market St. 


Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410— 


149 Powell, DO. 4792. Meets Tuesdays 
at Redmen’s Hall, 240 Golden Gate Ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—59 Clay. 
S. F. and East Bay Steel Die and Copper 


Plate Engravers and Embossers No. 424 
—Herbert J. Salvatore, Sec., 120 Linda 
Vista Drive, Millbrae, Calif. 


. EF. Emergency Hospital Employees No. 


803. Samuel 
Union St. 


C. Updyke, Sec., 1330 


Sanitary Truck Drivers and Helpers No. 


350—Room 2, Labor Temple. 


203—Meets at 3012 
Sixteenth St., Thursdays. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meets Fri- 


days, 224 Guerrero. 
9—1980 Mission. HE. 
3780. Meets 4th Wednesday, Labor 


Temple. 


Shipwrights, Joiners & Boat Builders No. 


1149—36 California street. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—200 


Guerrero. 


Steam Fitters No. 508—200 Gurerro. 
Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—1621 


Market. HE 4366. 


29— 
Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 65—J. D. Roberts, Sec., 


38 Athens. 
Division 192—3865 Ade- 


line St., Oakland. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 


Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. 11—John Cough- 


lan, 70 Lenox Way. Meets 1st Wednes- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 


men No. 89—Branch Office, 149 Powell 
St., San Francisco; EXbrook 65973. 
Main Office, 1608 Webster St., Oakland; 
GLencourt 5860; J. A. Johnson, Bus. 
Rep 


Theater and Amusement Janitors No. 9— 


a Golden Gate Ave. Meets 3rd Tues- 


Theatrical Employees No. B-18—230 Jones. 
Theatrical Stage Employees No. 16—Meets 


1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Tobacco Workers No. 210—Meets 1st Tues 


day, Labor Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—405 Sansome, GA. 


6722. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Union Label Section—Meets 3rd Wednesday, 


Labor Temple. MA. 0610. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 1st Monday, 


Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—1040 Geary. Meets every 


Wednesday at 3 p. m. 


Waitresses No. 48—Office, 440 Ellis, OR. 


6713. Meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, 
8:30 p. m.; 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
at 3 p. m., Native Sons’ Hall. 


Warehousemen No. 860—400 Brannan St. 


GA. 1074. Meets 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

No. 101—693 Mission St., 
Rm. 706. Meets 4th Thursday, 414 Mason. 


Watchmakers No. 102—693 Mission St., 


Rm. 706. Meets 4th Thursday, 414 Mason. 


Water Workers No. 401—Meets 3rd Mon- 


day, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen No. 4—Meets 4th Sunday, 


Labor Temple. 


Welders’ Lodge (S.F.) No. 1330—1191 Mar- 


ket St. 


Wholesale Liquor Drivers & Salesmen No. 


108—998 Market St., 
1834. 


Rm. 404. PR. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—165 - 11th St. 


MA. 3624. 
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Beer From Home” 


THE WAR IS OVER, BUT MILLIONS OF AMERICAN SERVICE MEN IN THE 
OCCUPIED ZONES OF THE WORLD STILL PREFER “BEER FROM HOME” 
ABOVE ALL OTHER THIRST-QUENCHING NON-INTOXICATING . BEV- 
ERAGES. 


This is proved by the report issued by Army Exchange Service that up until October 15, American service per- 
sonnel last year had consumed 100,000,000 12-ounce servings of 3.2 beer! And they demand American beer 
—the kind they had been used to during hostilities when home breweries and the government combined to see 
that it was provided. 


SO GREAT WAS THE DEMAND IN OCCUPIED EUROPE FOR “BEER FROM 
HOME” THAT THE ARMY LAST JANUARY SET UP A BREWERY BRANCH, 
BUT FOUND THAT IMPORTS STILL COULD NOT SUPPLY THE NEED. AC- 
CORDINGLY, THEY BEGAN TAKING OVER FOREIGN BREWERIES, PUTTING 
AMERICAN BREWMASTERS IN CHARGE, AND SUPPLYING MATERIALS 
FROM HOME TO BREW THE BEER THE MEN PREFERRED. 


Today in occupied Germany the Army has |5 breweries running full-blast, turning out American beer for Ameri- 
can service men. In France 34 breweries have been taken over, in Belgium five, and one each in Holland and 
Luxembourg. 


OUR BREWERIES AT HOME HAVE COOPERATED 100 PER CENT IN THIS 

ARRANGEMENT IN HELPING TO SUPPLY COMPETENT BREWMASTERS 

AND THE SAME HIGH GRADE MATERIALS THEY USE TO MAKE BEER AT 

HOME. DURING THE WAR 15 PER CENT OF THEIR OUTPUT HAD BEEN 

SET ASIDE FOR OVERSEAS SHIPMENT, BUT THE SPACE USED TO TRANS- 

PORT BEER IS NEEDED NOW TO CARRY FOOD FOR HUNGRY CIVILIANS 
WAND MATERIALS FOR REBUILDING DEVASTATED AREAS. 


Meantime at home millions of returning service men from both the European and Pacific areas find our brew- 
eries turning out their favorite beverage. Their choice is a “natural,” since beer is not only a great thirst 
quencher but a sastisfying non-intoxicating beverage to drink on any and all occasions. 


California State Brewers IJndtitute 


Breweries Major Brand 


ACME BREWERIES AND ACME BREWING COMPANY... ACME 
AZTEC BREWING COMPANY... ABC 
GENERAL BREWING CORPORATION............-2-.---------2---- oe. LUCKY LAGER 
GRACE BROS., SANTA ROSA 2202222 eeeeeee cece eee : PREMIUM G B 
MAIER: BREWING ‘COMPANY 2222 naan sconce oan ees cee ces ee ctceesecentectseeceneeee MAIER SELECT 
PACIFIC BREWING & MALTING COMPANY Basi Mes SS WIELAND'S 
RAINIER BREWING COMPANY... eeeee eee ee RAINIER 
REGAL AMBER BREWING COMPANY... REGAL PALE 
SAN FRANCISCO BREWING CORPORATION... eee BURGERMEISTER 
STEWART McKEE & COMPANY... : TIVOLI 


We Guarantee 


SATISFACTION. .. 


Above everything else, we value the satisfaction 


of our customers. Even though - the price is 
lower than you would pay elsewhere, you must 
be satisfied with your purchase. This guarantee is 


the backbone of over fifty-nine years of business. 


SHOP AT SEARS AND SAVE 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


In SAN FRANCISCO at MISSION, ARMY and VALENCIA STREETS 


